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“Until not a man ^viU be 
exploited or oppressed by^ 
another man, «^e wiii never 
bend the banner ol 
Freedom.” VANZETTl. 

“It is true, indeed, fiiat 
can execute the fjody, but 
they cannot execute the 
idea which is bound to live.** 

SACCO. 


23rd August, 1947 


T wopciice 


THEY WANT 



POWER 


The Crisis is the 

T he economic crisis has been offieially declared open by govern¬ 
ment representatives. The Prime Minister has made a pompous 
and uninformative speech, and parliament has departed^ for a long 
holiday, but not before passing the Supplies and Services (Tran¬ 
sitional Powers) Bill, which once again vests in the ministers and 
the civil service all the powers of governing by decree which they 
possessed during the war. Once again an eeoiionnc crisis has been 
used for the purpose of attacking the freedom of the workrs. 

There is no doubt that a real crisis of under-production does 
exist in this country. There is also no doubt that, while it could 
have heen prevented, and could Still he surmounted by radieal social 
measures, it could not have been prevented and can only be halted 
temporarily and partially by the kind of action which the govern¬ 
ment, or any other government, can take. British capitalism is, in 
fact, reaching a stage when crises will be coine steadily more severe, 
and will, in addition be seized on with alacrity by the ruling class 
as means to consolidate their weakening hold over society. 

The cL'fjnojiiy of on iiitlus- 

triul country like Kiij^Iaiid dciiunds on 
export* At tint enriy in the in- 

du^itrloJ revolution the home mnrketi* for 
indii^trifit products became It 

wn^ ihcii rlirtt the cupitolist (Sovernments 
pur!!iucd a dcitbeFU.lc policy of makmii 
Brilaiti dependent on foreign sources for 
food^Eufl^ ntui ran materitilH in order 
I hat rnarkets abroad eonld be created for 
lodnstna' iJoodH, Up to 1939* nith 
evcr-dccptiii«^ crise.s, ibis orranj^ement 
etmlinned to work* 


The 


“Dollar Crisis" 

_br* rUc of 


AnicrH.4 to the hi(|hesit position n.-ionil 
ivorld impcriaJiivmH find the induslriojis- 
utHtn of semi'cobmiid countries like 
ArsJentinv' and Itra/iL bus desflroyed the 
markets for British capitiiiism. The bnl- 
ance of exports and imports c.in no longer 
be maintained* and British capitalism lins 
become inevitably the debtor^ nnd poor 
fdaltnn of Amerieon imperialism. The 
HO-called doUtir crisis represents the 
situation seen through capitalist eyes. 
To continue its present system of ex- 
ploitatioiT and oivnershipr the ruling 
class of Englund Inis to continue with 
the pottern of finuncjul and industrial 
tmperltili!)im «hicli it bus alwoys main* 
tained- It is ihe only ^vay in which 
it can keep its power, and In order to 
adjust itself to the altered aituation^ it 
is bound to impose steadily heavier 
burdens on the workers. 

Hut the crisis can also be seen m 
concrete terms* As it affects the 
s^orkers, ii consists of a chronic scarcity 
of food and eonsumplion goods; its 
cause is a vast underproduction in this 
country* and a d raining of essential 
rntiehincr>' and other goods into the cv* 
port market in orilcr to maintain the 
capttHLi>l economy* 

In fact* there was no need for such 
a crisis ever to have arisen, if efficient 


methods of iiidustrlfll and agricullurul 
production had been used and if the 
workers had been given an incentive 
to induce them to work with real 
enthusiuAm. 

Agricultural Efficiency 

As wc have always maintained, 
British farming presents the most 
amazing picture of deliberate uadcr- 
production. If the intensive Tneehods 
used in such countries as Belgium and 
Holland had been applied fo tbe equally 
fertile land of Britain, the.result would 
be ample food lo provide abumlnntly 
foi ,11 tbe people. But even during the 

Mar* aJihougu ii iTtrgcr area u* inuo 

ciiltj voted* itiese intensive methods, 
Mere not applied, so that our land still 
produces only a fraction of what it 
could. Not only is this the case, but 
where too much food is actually pro¬ 
duced to suit the profit-making motives 
of our present society, it Is allawed to 
waste. Evamples have been the 
vegetables ploughed in and fruit nllow'cd 
to rot because a so-called **glut*' pro¬ 
vides more food than the shops can sell 
at the high prices they insist on 
charging. 

Other examples of the way in which 
capitalism deliberately restricts pro¬ 
duction con he found in the industrial 
field. Capitalists* instead of installing 
new and efficient machinery Into such 
establishments us textile mills, prefer to 
work the old obsolete jnttebincs, in order 
to avoid the expense of new-, and to get 
their profits by paying wages of some¬ 
times £4 or less to their employees. 
Wartime factories, such as those for 
mnnu factIIring magnesium out of sea¬ 
water* and the nitrates factories which 
could easily be turned over to manu¬ 
facturing fertilisers, are allowed fa go 
derelict, because their use would con¬ 
flict wieIi estahlished chemical iiiterests* 

In Holland surplus straiv is turned 


into paper and cardboard; In England 
five million Comf of j^urplus straw, 
ciKUigii to supply our whole paper in¬ 
dustry, is allowed to waste heeiiuse its 
use in this way ivould interfere with 
existing arrangements. Patents of 
simple and efficient processes of pro¬ 
duction arc bought up by' the capitalists 
and not even used* for fear of interfer¬ 
ing with the restricted production whieli 
gives scarcity value to their iiroduets. 

The Fiction of Manpo^ver 
Scarcity 

The man-pow'Cr crisis is n complete 
fiction* In fact, there are 1,40€I,0CIKI 
idle men In the armed forces, more than 
n million people in wholly futile em¬ 
ployments in the civil service and loval 
govern ment, many hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people engaged in completely 
unproductive and iinnecessnry work eon- 
nected with the financial syslem* 
iaeludittg bank clerks, tnsuranee em¬ 
ployees* middlemen of all kinds, stoek- 
hrokerji, etc. It is unnecessary nnd 
unfair to attack the spivs. They are 
merely the independent minority in ibis 
great mass of useless workers. The 
manpower crisis exists bcciuise it is 
necessary for the present system lo have 
armed forces* bureaucrats, rmaiieiers, 
etc* The fact that the government 
agreed only very reluetantly to a token 
reduetian of 80*OD0 in the ariiied forces 
is electr lEidicalton of this. 

The crisis has thus ar'sen out of 
teudeneics towards iin<yrj-|irodue(ion 


llbcrly of the individual. There is a 
sitiivter tone about Morrison's statement 
in the House of Commons: 

*'\Ve have no preconceived notlorf 
as to how wc propose to utilise the 
Bill, hut whut ue u/ini iS' ihc poiver." 
Indeed* they want the puwerl And 
that power will be used, as has already 
been shown by the new Control of 
Engagement Order, to tie the worker 
down to his job and prevent him be¬ 
coming a free and responsible being. 

Similarly, the whip of necessity is 
being employed. It is significant that 
the really jniiiortanl cuts will be in food 
Imports, wdiieh affect the workers' stan¬ 
dard of Itviog, in timber, which will 
tiflcct their chance of getting a newv 
house* nud in films, which may ivcll 
deprive them of one mean^ of amuse¬ 
ment—however InadeqitatL' it may he 
for that purpose* 

The Tories, using the privilege of a 
party out of power, have for once 
spoken the truth. The labour Parly 
arc indeed preparing the basis of n 
totalitarian order. The measures they 
ore taking arc indeed, ns Lord 
Vansittart nnd Churchill have pointed 
out* those which led In Germany to the 


government by decree of Briiaing nnd 
the rise of Nazism* 

The Path To War 

But the Tories the ms elves would do no 
difTcrcnl, and, indeetl, they may he the 
inheritors and completers of the Labour 
Parly's policy of tolalitiirinoKsni. Tor 
British capitalism to.day reoeheii 

that stage of recessioii when It can only 
cxisit by imposing steadily lioavicr tuir- 
dens on the workers, and enforcing theso 
by more and more vinleiil repression. 
The end of this process will inevitably 
he war. It is ^ttgoifieant that the armed 
forces receive tbe slightest cut of nll- 

Capitalii^m and state 8oeinlism alike 
lead to scarcity and war* They prepare 
the depth of the workors mid make what 
is left of their livc$ not worth Irving. 
The only w:w out of this crisis and of 
the permanent crisis in which tUo 
workers of Britain are tavolved to-dn^' 
lies in the ending of the systems that 
need scarcity Oiiid’ eordltet for their per- 
pctuatjnn, and the cstahllshmenC of a 
society %vlicre men will coot.-ol their 
own lives and produce for their own 
itsc rather than the profit tir eon- 
vcnlcttce of the ruling class* 


Miners Pay the Price 

I N a blue upholstered armchair^ behind a leather-topped desk, in an office 
six floors above fashionable Berkeley Square, Lord Handley of the Nauonal 
Goal Board (£8^500 a year) lifted one of his three telephones to be told of 
another disaster* 


w'hieh the ruling class ehooiie quite 
delibur.^iely hcciiuse on abuiidiince of 
goods would dcfciit their own profit 
niotivcs* 

Another importfinl clement in the 
crisis has been the fact that there is 
no real incentive to %vork with any en¬ 
thusiasm. Of course, the W'orkers are 
a pathetic and irresponsible; how can 
one expect them to be other%%Tsc, when 
state soeliallsm gives thorn no more hope 
of a better life than capitalism did be¬ 
fore it. As we pointed out in January 
last, 

''Solidarity, interest in w^rok* the 
sense of sociji:l responsibility* the 
direct control of industry' by the 
ivorkcrs, and all Ihc other factors 
that gis'^e men the feeling of working 
for their (Wvn good rather than the 
profit of the state or of private 
enpituIistSt are totally laektng in svork 
to-dii3'*" 

They Want The Power ! 

As the ruling class cannot and will 
not provide these natural ijicentives to 
work, thei' ore trying to make up for 
them by the methods of force and 
stars'ation. The new Act gives the 
government undefined rights over the 


In ihe blackness ol the pk, deep under 
the wanrs of the Sol wav Flri;!!, thiriv-four 




What hypoensy! Does Shinwell ihink 
jt hiU whcij Lv rpvih"7«: cTrihIn'' 


ir\DlA —A CHAI^GE OF MASTERS 


tiansfer of power in India has 
* taken place, with pomp and pageantryj 
and a. rather 100 self-conscious atmosphere 
of "being In the presence of history”. 
Viscount -Mounibaiicn, the Viceroy, be¬ 
comes an earl and Governor General. 
Pandit Nehru's position is unchanged as 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister* 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for India, doubles his 
salary and becomes Minister of State for 
Comirionwealth Affairs. But the highest 
slice ol the political spoils goes to 
Mohammed Ah Jinnah, the Governor- 
General oi the new Dominion of Pakistan 
and President of its Constituent Assembly, 
which has given him the title 

while Mr. Liaquai Ali Khan, the 
Pakistan Prime Minister referred to him 
*'the Atarurk or the Stalin of our 
States"'^—a remark the appropriateness of 
which depends upon your evaluation of 
these figures. 

No End to Poverty 

Thus is power transferred, but what 
of the Indian peasants and what of the 
workers in the great industrial cities? Can 
ihev now feel that the country is theirs, 
that the burdens of poverty, squalor, 
starvation and ignorance wtll be lifted 


from their backs? We have heard much 
of the hauling down for the last lime of 
the Union Jack and the hoisting of the 
saffron, w^hite and green of India, and the 
green flag of Pakistan, hut for the name¬ 
less Indian masses will these prove the 
''colours of liberty”? The streets of 
Delhi ring with the cry Jm Hind — 
Victory is Ours, but will it not be a 
hollow victory for those who for years 
hav^e fought and suffered for this day, 
to find that they have exchanged sub¬ 
jection under British Imperiahsm for ex¬ 
ploitation under the nascent Indian 
capitalism? 

Useless Words 

In hts speeches Pandit Nehru has 
championed the Indian masses. He de¬ 
clares [hat his government aims 

*’To bring freedom and opportunity to 
the common man* peasants and 
workers of India,** 

But Nehru's government depends on 
the support of the Indian industrialists 
w^hose interests are inevitably directly 
opposed to such a policy, and since the 
first concern of every government is to 
perpetuate its own power, Nehru will find 
an ei'cr-greater pressure unon him to pay 
no more than Up-service to the high ideals 
of his inaugural state ment* 


Those sincere and genuine elements in 
India who really believe in the possibility 
of a **two-stage*^ liberation of the Indian 
people;—^first the throwing off of foreign 
domination and, secondly, defeating native 
capitalism; should study the experience in 
Ireland and reflect on the shameful be¬ 
trayal of the Irish w^orking class. For 
wt may be sure that James Connolly and 
Padraig Pearsc and countless others did 
not fight and die for the clerico-feudalism 
that is the only result ol their sacrifices. 
It does not matter to the Indian peasant 
or factory-w^orker whether hts exploiters 
skin is white or brown—what docs con¬ 
cern him is the fact of his exploitation* 

No-one Mentions Them 

That is why, in this "historic motneni” 
our thoughts and svmpathies are not with 
the astute poliiidans of New^ Delhi, 
dividing up the spoils of cffice, or with 
the "British Quislings” of Pakistan, 
swearing the loyalty to ‘George VI, his 
heirs and successoi ”, but w-ith the 
poverty-strikers anc half-starved toilers in 
the fields, baza; fs and factories, whose 
aspirations am whose interests are the 
same as thos . of the "left-out and shut¬ 
out miUio.iS of the weak and poor” 
Uiroughouc tire world. 


'Ml lA l.;> pifLi ^l4^.1iV''J. 

dreds of ions ol jagged rock, and seventy 
others sat on their haunches coughing their 
lives away in the poisoned air. 

For the fourth time in 37 years the 
mining village of Whitehaven in Cumber¬ 
land has known the terror of a pit 
disaster. For the fourth time the women 
and children of miners have heard the 
dread alarm and gone running to the pit- 
head to anxiously wait for news of their 
menfolk down below% 

Causes Not.Known— 
Officially 

The causes of the teirific explosion in 
the William pit, on Fiday, August iSth, 
are not yet known. It is another fortnight 
before the experts and the officials will 
have made their inspections, after the pit 
has been made safe for them to venture 
down. But whatever the causes* and how¬ 
ever dangerous the work of rescue un¬ 
doubtedly was, the*-e was no lack ®f 
volunteers when the call for rescue workers 
went out. The fdlo'w-workers of the 
trapped men offered their lives in an 
effort to save the men below. 

Lord Hyndley also arrived on the scene* 

But The Men Will Know 

But however long it may take the experts 
and the officials to discover the cause of 
the disaster, one thing is fairly certain 
now. The men working on the spot will 
know the cause, and they will probably 
know what might have prevented it, just 
as the men on the spot know' the causes 
of disputes and what might have prevented 
them. But the men on the job have been 
told to let nothing interfere with their 
work, to sw^eat and slave as never before 
to rescue the state from its economic 
Dredicamcni, 

And they are told to believe that, even 
if Lord Hyndley does get £8,500 (and 
never risks his skin) and even if Sir 
Ben Smith does go round the country 
buying up mansions for N.C.Bh officials, 
sull the miners must nut question the 
rightness of the State to order their lives 
and working conditions. Even if the 
bodies of 1114 men arc dragged out 
through a 100-yard wall of broken rock, 
while the noble lord flies to shako hands 
with the rescuers, miners everywhere must 
believe that equality of sacrifice is a prin¬ 
ciple and a fact in otir new SodalisI 
Britain i 

Shimvell's Hyiiocrisy 

Thai ocher gallant arm-chair miner, 
Emanuel Shinwell, had this to say of the 
disaster: . . whenever you think of 

coal, remember there is blood on it. 
Whenever you arc resentful about the 
miners because you think they are not 
pulling their weight, you must reflect on 
the arduous and dangerous character of 
their toil/' 


UF .n, V. .ir" 

Lawihcr, ■ criminals, saboteurs, irrespun- 
sibles,” etc.? 

No, Shinwcll sets the targets, but the 
miners pay the priccj and we prefer the 
blunt chaliertgc of our miner comrade 
Tom Carlile {Frct:dmn^ last issue) when 
he said: *'Our lives arc at stake; for 
our lives we will fight and striker* 

We do not go so far as to say that 
in the free society which is our goal> 
workers will have accidents. But 

we do say that in that free society human 
lives will be valued more highly than 
profits and market economies* and that 
men and machines will not be w'orked 
beyond their capacities in an unequal and 
frantic chase after superfidaliiks. When 
w'orkers control their owm lives and w-ork* 
and the welfare of each is the concern of 
all, the needless sacrifice of working 
people**-either in peace or war—will be 
but a memory of a less enlightened past. 


Stop Press 

Di'recf Disfribufion 

HOUSEWIVES FIX OWN 
PRICES ! 

' I TIE Inctdcrit referred to briefly on 
page *3, of the groi'-cr", who diS'' 
tributed his produce from a. lorry et 
cheap rotes, shim-N every promise of 
dcvcloptti^ into something realty impor- 
lant. He, and other groovers in his 
lociillti'* have banded Chem^clvea to¬ 
gether into a Direct Trxidinft Association* 
Olid have already established tlicir own 
market in Croydon. 

There, thev have the use of the 
arcade of a lariJc lit ore, where they set 
up long 2italls and started off by asking 
the houscivives to fix what they thouifht 
was a fair price for the vcilctables. This 
the women were not slow to do* and 
prices were ajjreed upon from one-third 
to two-thirds of the current prices in 
London shops. 

Naturally, the stuff has sold, and the 
growers are mskinjg a fnir profit* By 
afternoon thot day* the stall was bare 
and overfoyed housewives were ^oing 
home laden with fresh ve;{etabics they 
would not have been able to afford 
at ordinary market prices* 

At the nioment of writinjg, it ia in¬ 
dicated that not only these Sussex 
farmers, but growers in the Midlands 
nnd Suffolk ore forniin|:| their own 
trading i^roops* It is n fine example 
of direct aetion by primary producers 
to distribute neeessitlcs direct to where 
they are needed without tin* help (?) 
of middle men* and to prevent Ihc in¬ 
famous plooghinji hack of good food 
for the sake of high prices. 
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FREEDOM 


THE CASE OF SACCO & VAXZETTI 



"'If it had not been for these things I might have lived out my life talking 
at street corners to scorning men. I might have died unmarked, unknown, 
a failure. This Is our career and our triumph. Never in our full life can 
we hope to do such work for tolerance, for justice, for man's understanding 
of man as now we do by accident. Our words—our lives—our pains— 
nothing ! The taking of our lives—lives of a good shoemaker and a poor 
flsh-pedlar—all i That last moment belongs to us^—that agony Is our 
triumph.'*—Vanietitrs final statement*^ 


The Red Scares of 1920. 


During 1919 and J920. the United 
States Attorney General Mitchell Palmer 
carried out a carefully planned and 
publidzed campaign for the wholesale 
arrests and deponation of “Reds'*, Emma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman were 
deported to Russia under this campaign. 
Its source the fear excited by the 
Russian Revolution in ihe minds of the 
American ruling class. Among its effects 
was the legal murder of Nicola Sacco 
and Bartolomeo Vanzcitij in the State of 
MassachmeitSj one of the most con- 
servaiive and diehard strongholds in the 


whole of America, 

The brutality and lawlessness of the 
Palmer raids on radical agiiators; 
especially on anarchists and IWW 
miliiants, were authoritaiively condemned 
by decisions of the United States courts 
which severely criiidzcd the Department 
of justice. The Attofnev-OeneraJ nc^^r 

rughci courts. MeanwhilcN his department 
had achieved its aim in crCHting a 
hysterical middle class opinion which en¬ 
sured that any man or w'oman of revo¬ 
lutionary opinions was unhesitatingly 
found guilty of any crime they were 
charged with, whatever the evidence . , . 

On April 15th, 192(1, two employees of 
the Slater and Morrill shoe factory were 
shot dead by nvo men in the main street 
of South Brainircej Massachusetts, and 
the wages money which they carried, 
amounting to £3,000 odd, stolen. The 
murderers escaped by a car, Sacco and 
Vanzetti were arrested on May 5th and 
charged with the killing. The killing was 
obviously the work of a professional gang. 


Vanzetti On Sacco 

I have talk a deal of myself 

but I evin forgot to name Secco- 
Sacco too iS 6 worker from hU boy¬ 
hood^ A fkilled worker lover of work, 
with A good job and pay, a bank 
aoeount, a good and lovely wife^ two 
beautiful children and a neat llttia 
home at the verge of a wood, near 
a brook. Sacco it a Keert, a faith, 
e character, a man; a man lover of 
nature and of mankind. A man who 
gave all, who iacrifice all to the 
cause of Liberty and to hii love for 
mankind; money, rest, mundaln am- 
bitlont, hit own wife, Kit children, 
himself and his own life. Sacco hai 
never dreamt to steal, never to 
aisatsinete- Ha and I have never 
brought a morsel of breed to our 
mouths, from our childhood to to¬ 
day—which has not been getned by 
the sweat of our brows. Never. His, 
peopie alio are in good position and 
of good reputatton. 

Oh, yet, I may be more wltfulf, as 
eome have put it, I am e better 
babbler then he is, but many, many 
times in hearing h's heartful voice 
ringing a faith sublime, in considering 
his supreme sacrifice, remembering his 
heroism 1 felt small small at the prei* 
ence of his greatness and found 
myself compelled to fight back from 
my eyes the tears, and guaneh my 
heart trebling to my throat to not 
weep before him—this man callad 
thlaf and assasin and doomed. But 
Sacco's name will live in the hearts 
of the people and In their gratitude 
when Katimann's and yours bones 
will be dispersed by time, when your 
name, his name, youf laws iustitMtlons, 
and your false god are but a DEEM 
REMEMORING OF A CURSED PAST 
IN V/HICH MAN WAS WOLF TO 
THE MAN , . , 


The two arrested men had never been 
associated with crooks and had a steady 
record of work. 

Sacco and Vanzetti w*ere anarchists. 
The day before their arrest they had 
learned that a comrade of their^j also an 
Iiafian* named Salsedo, who had been held 
for xcrnie days mcofnmunicodo by the New 
York police, had been found dead on the 
pavement outside the fourteenth floor 
offices of the Department of Justice. 
When they were arrested, they assumed 
that it w^as for being radicals, and they 
were not immediately told of the murder 
charge* Accordingly, they made ceritiin 
untrue sia cements with the object of 
covering up certain of ihcir comrades who 
were seeking to conceal revolutionary 
literature. These untrue statements were 
twisted by prosecution and judge into 
evidence of '^consciousness of guilt^*. and 
were the grounds for condemning them to ^ 
death. They were electrocuted after 7 

Framed 

To explain these untrue statements; 
Sacco and Vanzetti's defence had to show 
that they were anarchists who were 
alarmed by the Palmer raids. Seizing 
this opponumty, the prosecuting counsel, 
Katzmann, played on their revolutionary, 
ami-militarist and atheist opinions for all 
they were worth. The jury were specially 
selected by the sherifT's deputies from 
persons w^hom they deemed '‘representative 
citizens'*, “substantial” and “intelligent**—* . 
in a word, middle-class and conservative. 
The foreman of the jury, before the trial 
began, wras heard to say, “Damn them, 
ihey*re Reds; they ought to hang anj'way, 
even if they're innocent,” 

The judge was Webster Thayer, 

During the agitation for a re-trial, reput¬ 
able witnesses deposed ^hat Thayer had 
declared to them privately, speaking of the 
anarchists, that he would “get them good 
and proper*’. After the verdict he said, 
“Did you see w^hat I did to those anar¬ 
chist bastards Of the defence 

counsel he said, “No long-haired anarchist 
from California is going to run this 
court-** In his summing-up, he referred 
to Sacco and Vanzetti as “conscious of 
guilt as murderers or as slackers and , 
radicals”—the term “slackers'* referring to 
their evasion of military service during the 
1914 war. Of Vanzetti, he said to ihe 
jury, “This man, alik{>ugh he t?iay not 
have ixctually commuted the crime at¬ 
tributed to hiittf is nevertheless morally 
culpable, bccotise he is the enemy of our 
existing institutions*^^ 

The District Attorney, Kfitzmann, who 
prosecuted, made use of expert opinion 
favourable to the prisoners in such a 
way that it appeared damning to them. 
The expert involved, a police gun 
specialist named Proctor, subsequently 
publicly put on record his actual opinion 
and expressed his view that it virtually 
exculpated the tw’^o men. But when the 
Defence Committee sought to bring new 
evidence and challenge the false evidence 
by getting a new trial, the ludge who 
heard the plea was , , . Judge Webster 
Thayer. He found no reason for a new 
trial. 

When a Commission censured Thayer 
for his obvious bias and prejudice* this 
was made the basis of a new plea, Bui 
the judge who beard this new- plea 
was . . , Judge Webster Thayer. He 
found ihai he had not shown prejudice 
and bias. 

Governor’s Advisory 
Committee 

Nevertheless, the miscarriage of justice, 
the manifest frame-up, was so obvious 
that to meet general uneasiness Governor 
A Ivan T. FuUcr appointed a committee 


consisting of Judge Robert Gram, Presi¬ 
dent Abbott Lawrence Low'ell of Harvard 
University and President Samuel W, 
Stratton of the Massachusetts InstiiuEc of 
Technology as “an advisory committee in 
connection with the Governor's Investi¬ 
gation of the Sac CO* Vanzetti case”. These 
men denied the defence's demand for 
public hearings. They interviewed the 
police, 1! of the jurors, the Distria 
Attorney, Katzmann, and Judge Thayer 
in private, without the presence of the 
defence counsel. They took no account of 
a confession by a Portuguese gangster 
named Madeiros that he had participated 
in the crime and chat Sacco and Vanzetti 
had not, even though the defence were 
to show that the gang to which he be¬ 
longed fitted every detail of the murder, 
while dozens of loose cuds were left in 
the identification of Sacco and Vanzetti 
as the killers. 

Of the Governor’s “investigation” an 
American journalist said: “Governor 
Alvan T. Fuller never had any in¬ 
tention , , . but to pm a new and higher 
polish,on the proceedings. The justice 
of the business was not his concern. He 
hoped to make it respectable- He called 
old men from high places to stand behind 
his chair so that he might seem to speak 
with all the authority of a high priest 
or a Pilate . , - If this is a lynching, 
at least the fish-pedlar and his friend may 
take unction to their souls that they will 
die at the hands of men in dinner-coats or 
academic gowns , , 

Vengeance of a Class 

John Dew’cy wrote of these men: 
“Without disrespect to the important 
activities which arc idemified with the 
names of the men who formed the com¬ 
mittee, it is no exaggeration to say ihai 
their place in the historic memory of man¬ 
kind will be settled by the document they 
have written. And in justice to them, the 
future will recognize that the documcni is 
something more than a personal expres- 
rion; that it is typical and symbolic, a 
representation of the state of mind that 
must be widespread in the educated leaders 
of the American public in the third decade 
of the twentieth century,** Dewey was 
only saying in obscurer words what Sacco 


WTOle to his friends and comrades 18 days 
before his execution on hearing that the 
governor had rejected the last appeal: 
“We are not surprised for this new's be¬ 
cause we know the capitalist class hard 
without any mercy the good soldiers of 
the rivolution. We are proud for death 
and fall as ail the anarchist can fall. 
It is up to you now', brothers, comradesJ 
as I have tell you yesterday that you only 
can save us, because we have nether had 


Sacco To His Son 

II It true. Indeed, that they can 
execute the body, but they cannot 
execute the idea virhicK Is bound to 
live. Arrd certainly, as long as this 
sistem of things, the exploitation of 
man on other man reign, wilt remain 
always the fight between those two 
opposite classes,^ to.'day and always. 

“But remember always, Dante, In 
the play of happiness, don't use all 
for yourself only, but down yourself 
one step, at your side and help the 
weak over that cry for help, help 
the prosecuted and the victim, be¬ 
cause they are your better friends; 
they are the comrades that fight and 
fall as your father end Bertolo 
fought and fell yesterday for the con¬ 
quest and joy of freedom for all 
and the poor workers. In this strug¬ 
gle of fife you wifi find more love 
and you will be loved. 


faith irt ihe governor for we have always 
know that the gov. Fuller, Thayer, and 
Katzmann are the murder/* 

And the class oppression that lay behind 
this judicial murder was clearly stated by 
the Boston Herald after the executions* 
“The chapter is closed. The die is cast. 
The arrow' has flown. Now let us go 
for\vard to the dudes and responsibilities 
of the common day with a rcjiert'cd deter- 
m mat ion to mot main ottr present 
of govern mem and our exist mg social 
order/* 

Value of “Democracy” 

After Sacco and Vanzetti had been 
murdered, Arthur Garfield Hays remarked, 
“ 'How horrible/ says the reader, 'that 


the truth should have been discovered after 
Sacco and Vanzetti w'cre executed!* Ad¬ 
mittedly, that w'ould have been horrible, 
but the truth is worse—the facts W'cre 
known before the execution, w'Cre heard 
by Judge Thayer , , - were presented to 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts . . . 
all to no avail,** 

In retrcspeci there is yei another dread¬ 
ful aspect of this case which, is more 
apparent now^ than in 1927. If the legal 
machinery had been twisted in a 
totalitarian country, that would be iusi 
part of the nature of the regime. But 
America is not regarded as a totalitarian 
country. It has a famous constitution, 
is one of the “freedom-loving nations**, a 
defender of democracy. Yet in the Sacco- 
Yanzeui case, the American ruling class 
manipulated all the “safeguards*^ of 
justice to the individual., and ruthlessly 
extinguished these two anarchists after 
set^en years of suspense. They did this 
without the obvious trappings of fascism. 
Such things are even more appalling in 
a “democracy”. 

And the powerlessness of a non- 
revolutionary working-class in such a 
situation is also appal ling. Almost 
100 per cent, of the presidents and 
teachers in some women*s colleges sup¬ 
ported a petition in favour of the two 
men. Demonstrations, often of an almost 
violent character, took place all over 
Europe and America. Men of the 
eminence of Shaw', Einstein, Rolland 
cabled appeals to Governor Fuller, And 
50,000 people followed the funeral at 
Boston's Hanover Street—to be charged 
by mounted police as it turned into 
Tremoni Street, and dispersed- The 
'‘conscience of the world** was stirred, but 
the American ruling class carried on un¬ 
perturbed with its calculated killing'—just 
as it had done 40 years before in 
Chicago, or 10 years before with Mooney 
and Billings. As Sacco had maintained 
throughout, only direct action by a 
-determined working-class could save them. 

Greatness Of The Men 

To look back on the seven-year-long 
agony of these two men is a painful, an 
upsetting experience. It leaves one w'ith 
a terrible sadness and also a great anger, 
(Coatimiod on 5J 


ANARCHISM: PAST & FUTURE 





TN cvprcs!<ini; certain disagrcemems wjtli 
^ my comrodcs of the editorial group, 
1 must point out that I do not record 
these disagreements as in any way 
fundamental* they ere differences of 
emphiisis rather than principle; perhaps 
they arise from a slightly Jess rosy view 
of past eventii. 

In ifeneriil* while 1 found Herbert 
Read*s diseussion of the need for closer 
aitention to paychological and soeio- 
logical research extremely importaBt, f 
a^ree with the main critieisma of Ills 
attitude* and particularly of his tendency 
to accept the growing strength of the 
State, which, as has been pointed out, 
leems rather to show the signs of weak¬ 
ness than stability* On the other hand, 
this vciy* faet renders the task of edu¬ 
cation all the more important, since, 
if, as we beHcve, the workers still have 
the necessary vtren|!th to overthrow the 
State by militant direct action, it ts 
more than ever Important that they 
should do so with the full consciousness 
of the opportunities this destruction ^ivili 
open up to them. 

Revolutionary Situation 

For this reason I think we should not 
expect too much from revolutionary 
situations as such, A working-clast 
may become sufFteicfitly conscious of 
its opportunities to throvv off its present 
rulcri, and sw^erp the slate clenn- But 
a %aeuuin cun attract evil as well as 
good, and, if 1 may be exeused for 
using a Bihitca! analogy, the workers in 
most historical revolutions have found 
themselves like fite madman from whom 
a devil was cawi out and seven other 
devils, finding his mind clean and 
empty, promptly entered in. The 
negative consciou«iness that precipitates 
a revolutionarv situation is not sufli* 
cient. There ha« to hc a positive cons- 
cionsness that is aware of nil the pit- 
falls, that can di'^imguish the genuinely 
TGvotuisonary tendency from the 
spurious rcvoluriontsm of political 
parties and carccrijjts, and so far most 
of the workers in times of revolution 
seem to have lucked that consciousness. 
This applies even to the workers in the 
Spanish revotution w‘ho. In spite of long 
anarchist traditions, allowed themselves 
to be taken in by specious contenCiorts 
of the need for transitional government* 
This is no counsel of despair; it Is 
merely a reason for a completely realis¬ 
tic attitude tow^ards the collosal work 
that will be involved in awakening a 
really widespread revolutionary cons-'' 
ciousness. 

On the question of non-violence, I 
cannot help feeling that the reply tends 


to make ednfusion ii%'Orsc confounded. 
To begin with a subsidiary point, I fail 
to see how annrehisn'i con stand if it 
fails to recognise the fundamental 
brotherhood of man. Certain individuals 
moy violate that brotherhood, and then 
it is necessary to net against them, ns 
one would act against a man who en¬ 
deavoured to murder one. Hut, just as 
we do not accept the theory of punish¬ 
ing the murderer or the necessity of 
hating him, so, while it may he neces¬ 
sary to act against the ruler or the 
capitalist. It should be only to deprive 
him of his power to harm us. Once 
the tyrant is displaced and rendered 
harmless, he should be allowed the 
same choice of realising his brother¬ 
hood as any other man. Otherwise, by 
a logical procesf, our whole altitude to¬ 
wards crime is destroyed, and wc are 
forced back on a new system of dis¬ 
crimination between man and man. 

Violence 

On the question of violence, I do not 
deny that there are occasions when 
fhre may be no way of stopping it 
taking place in a rcvolutiomiiry situation; 
there may even be occasions when in¬ 
dividual acts of violence arc Justifiable. 
But it seems to me that the attitude 
of my comrades show^s too great a ten¬ 
dency to accept violence, not as some¬ 
thing that is occasionally unavoidable, 
but as rather a virtue and a necessity. 

Afy contention Is that vjiilcnce is 
never a virlne and rarely a necessity, 
and 1 think that its practice iviti ativays 
be a danger to the cause in which it 
is used. We should never forget 
Bakunin'i warning that violent revolu¬ 
tions arc **always an evil, a raonstrous 
evil and a great disastcf, not only with 
regard to the victims, but also for the 
lake of the purity and the perfection 
of the purpose lit whose name they take 
place,*" That i& the warning of a man 
who has too often and too easib been 
accepted as the prophet of violence for 
its own sake. 

The connectiori between violence and 
power is an intimate one. Psycho¬ 
logically, the man w-ho wields violence 
tends after a time to be corrupted by 
it In the same way as the mon who 
uses power; the brutalising effects of the 
comtant use of violence W'crc one of 
the most evident features of the resist- 
anoc movements during the last war- 
A spontaneous hurst of violence may be 
harmless; the kind of continued and 
organised violence which exists in pro¬ 
longed ehil wors irtevitahly tends to 
crystallise into inhumnn shapes and to 
produce power complexes among its 


practitioners. For this reason 1 think 
thill violence is such a danger to the 
revolutionary cause that we should dis¬ 
card it as far as possible, and in no 
circumstances should indulge In the kind 
of romantic glorification of it which 
seems to tempt many revolutionaries. 

Does Violence Succeed ? 

Personally, I think thc^e dangers out¬ 
weigh all the supposed advantages of 
violent act inn. For the pursuit of the 
class struggle the workers already have 
vast resources at their disposal in the 
form of strikes, sabotage, cte*, and their 
true strength ties in the field of militant 
industrial struggle. It would not be 
diflTicult to interpret revolutionary his¬ 
tory* in !ttuch m way^ as to show^ that ihc 
actual fighting on the barricades signal¬ 
ised a time wfien the revolution u as al¬ 
ready in decay. The great moment of 
the Paris Commune, for instance, was 
when Ihe fratermsation of the sotdicri 
with the populace took place. The in¬ 
troduction of fighittig destroyed that 
broiherhond in an instant; the time of 
the barricades coincided with the steady 
internal degenemtion of the commune 
into an authoritarian form. SimilurTyv 
the great moment of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution was when the soldiers accepted 
the brotherhofK] of the workers; the 
subsequent periods of violent action 
coincided with the asiumption of power 
by an authoritariati party. The whole 
history of the Europeon resistance move¬ 
ment during the war was a mcluncholy 
one; violence merely led to grcaier vio¬ 
lence on the heads of the people the 
registers were trying to free, and the 
only really important victories won by 
the resistance were those produced by 
the great strike movements of the 
Danish and Dutch workers, which com¬ 
pletely defeated the resources of the SS 
and the Gestapo. The results of periods 
of prolonged civil w‘ar on the revolution¬ 
ary cause have hecn even more depres¬ 
sing; in their “military’* aspects even 
the MiichnovUt movement and the 
Spanish revolution began over a long 
period of time to show symptoms of 
authoritiBrian tendencies. We accept 
the axiom that **pow'^r corrupts”; the 
corollary is that violence, w'hich is ulti¬ 
mately a form of power, also eorrupts. 
Therefore* while 1 acknowledge that at 
times there may be no" means of pre¬ 
venting it, and even that isolated acts 
of violence, such as assnssinationSt may 
have actually had good effects, violence 
in general Is too great a danger for otir 
own cause to justify any calm 
acceptance of it, 

G.W, 
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Square Pegs in Round Holes 


O NE of the many degrading aspects of wage work under 
capitalism is that the vast majority of workers take their jobs 
for economie rather than vocational reasons. That is, that they 
have to take some kind of a job tn order to live, without being 
able to make a choice or ever discover (in many cases) what 
occupariofi suits them best or what hind of work they find most 
interesting. __ 

Ifi the days of haphazard free enter¬ 
prise, vkhen there were long dole 
iluetJCit. the worker on leaving school 
gravitated into some dead-end joh where 
he was welcomed because, being young, 
he TiVfTuJd be cheaper to employ thou aii 
older man. Reaching manhood, when 
he could claim man's pa>\ be would find 
his services **no longer required'^ when 
he would join the grer army of unem¬ 
ployed. And then began the depressing, 
demoralising search for work—any kind 
of work—to give him back that feeling 
of being needed, of being useful, which 
is the fount of the dignity of labour. 

To-day, in spite of appearances, the 
situation h not" so very different. 

Youngsters leaving school with the 
propect of being conscripted a few 
years later, before they have time to 
learn h trade—which make no difference 
ns far as being cftlled op is concerned^— 
can hardly be expected to tflke a long¬ 
term view in choosing an occupation. 

They will take a fob which will pay 
them most for the lew years before their 
call-up and leave their future to the 
Labour Excbatige. For with the new 
re-imposition of labour direction, very 
nearly all choice In occupation is going 
to be in the hands, not of the worker 
himself, but of the man behind the grill 
at the Labour Exchange, through whom 
all jobs will have to be obtatned. 

The Results 

There are plenty of arguments on 
questions of principle against both these 
influenees against the workers* ehances 
of full employment in occupations of 
their own choice. Leaving those aside 


for now, evidence has now- come to light 
to show' the effects of putting square 
pegs into round holes on the health of 
the w'orkers concerned. 

Between September, 1942 and 
December, 1944, three doetorii of the 
Medical Research Goundi's Industrial 
Health Research Board surveyed a cross- 
section of the British working-class, 
mainly in the Birmingham engineering 
industry, but also cheeking one factory 
in Liverpool and three in London, 
finding practically the same results in 
each ease. 

They found that ten i>cr cent, (9,1 
per cent, of men, 13 per cent, of 
women) suffered from debnite and dis¬ 
abling neurotic illness, while a further 
20 per cent, fl9,2 per cent, of men, 
23 per cent, of women) suffered minor 
neurosis. 

Neurotic illness caused between a 


quarter and a third of all absences from 
work due to illness. 

Widovvs or women living apart from 
Ibeir husbands showed 15.5 per cent. 

In this report,^ which 1ms only fust 
*becn published, the doctors disclose that 
each of their 3,000 •^guinea-pig" sub¬ 
jects was examined twice over a period 
of some months t firstly, for physical 
strength and inteUigenee, and secondly, 
for psychiatric and physical upsets. In 
the second examination the doctors 
were assisted by trained social workers. 

Effect of Disliking Work 

The effect upon mental health of 
having to do work which they actually 
dislike b» shown by the foct that of 
men who dislike their work, or found 
it boring, IS,3 per cent, had neurosis. 
Among men who like their work, the 
comparative figure was 7,4, For 
women also this was true, the curres- 
pondiing percentage's being 21,3 and 
ten. 

Boredom and discontent were com¬ 
monest where workers had more skill 
and intelllgenee than they were called 
upon to use, a fact which indicates 
that workers are happiest when working 
to their fullest capacity, or giving of 
their best. 


We arc glad to see this fact, brought 
out by medical opinion, for il refutes 
one of the commonest arguments against 
the abolition of money or Individual 
profit as an incentive to work; “if there 
were no advantages to be got from 
working and studying, everybody would 
w'ant to be a road-sw-eeper, or some¬ 
thing equally easily mastered, and 
would not bother to study to become 
doctors or technicians*" An argument 
patently absurd and part and parcel 
of capitalist mentality. 

Domestic and 5exua/ Causes 

Domestic circumstances also had a 
strong bearing on neurosis. Among 

v%idow'cr:$, or those separated from their 
wives, "definite*’ nerve trouble w'as 
commonest per eent.); it was 

lowest among the normally married 

men (8 per cent,). Among married 

women carrying on full home duties it 
was 7,9 per cent,, though the same 
group showed the highest rate of 

absenteeism. 

These arc figures which illustrate 
pretty definitely the healthy effect of a 
stabilised sexual life, although in the 
cases of widowers and' men living alone 
they might have the added Vespousibility 
of fending for themselves in the home. 


In Brief 


‘ KEEP MOVIN’ 

AS a postscript to our recent amde on 
^ taxi drivers, the following quote from 
the London Evening Standard may be of 
interest: 

"Mrs. A. M* Steavensofi, a Cambridge 
taxi-fleet owner, starts radio-telephone 
control of her vehicles on Monday and 
plans thereby to carry more passengers 
despite the 10 per cent, cut in petrol 
alio w^a nee. 

The taxis will not return to her head 
office, but will be diverted to fresh cus¬ 
tomers through orders given over the air, 
"Mrs. Steavenson, who owns the *Cara- 
tax' taxi service, said to-day: 

‘Camtax Catting’ 

'After some difficulty the Post Office 
granted me a wavelength, and have 
allotted ’Camtax’ to us as our call-sign. 

" *So on Monday, when 12 taxis go 
out fitted with radio-telephone, we shall 
be saying over the transmifcer: “Camtax 
calling Ko. 60, Go to such-and-such 
an address and pick up Mrs, Smith " 

" ’The range of the transmitter is IS 
miles. 

“ 'We have taught our drivers to use the 
sets. For the past week they have been 
trained in a taxi fitted with the first set*/' 
No more cups of tea on the way back, 
bovs! 

★ 

Meanwhile, the 10 per cent, petrol cuts 
will affect the earnings of taxi drivers 
who haven’t the advantages (?) of such 
an efficient organiser as Mrs. Steavenson 
as their boss. 

The cabmen claim that the cut will 
mean that their cabs will have to stand 
in the garage three days a month. 
Present petrol allowance is 150 ^llons, 
which will be reduced to 135. An attempt 
to obtain the exclusion of the cab trade 
from the ails will possibly be made by 
the cab section of the T, & G.W.U, 
Failure to prevent the cuts operating may 
result in increased fares to offset loss of 
working lime. 

SUSPENDED FOR 
WORKING OVERTIME! 

AT a time when the Government and 
^ the T.U.C* are cooking up law^s and 
directions to compel workers to 'work 
harder and longer hours, the Hastings 
branch of the Bricklayers' Union has dis¬ 
tinguished itself by suspending seven 
bricklayers for working overtime! 

We shotild like to think that this action 
is a deliberate resistance to the Govern¬ 
ment's more-work-fcr-less-rcturn policy, 
but w'e know' the Unions a bit better than 
that! 

The men say: 

“We fed the union should allow us 
overtime during the s\immer months. 
It w'ould give us some compensation for 
the wages lost during the winter." 

Apart from that, the men are working 
on new housing for the Hastings Cor¬ 
poration, and we should have thought 
housing was fairly urgent, but, of course, 
the union knows best! 




RURAL MELANCHOLY 


During the hardly remembered 
early days of the war, plans and bluc- 
prinrs, reports and recommendations 
for the bright future were as plentiful 
and as soon forgotten as New Year 
resolutions. In view of its long and 
disastrous neglectj agriculture was one 
of the most discussed and debated of 
these hobby-horses of morale-boosting 
publicists and guiit-striken politicians. 
A more intelligent, though unrealistic 
group of writers oo country topics was 
that known as the “pioneers of rural 
reconstruction”—such people as 
Adrian Belb H. J. Massingham, Lord 
Northboume^ Kolf Gardiner, Sir R* 
G. Stapleton and Lord Portsmouth. 
The last-named, who was the author 
of the prophetic pre-war book 
“Famine in England'^ gave two 
broadcast talks recently, the first of 
which analysed "the Anatomy of 
Rural Melancholy’*^ while in the 
second, he discussed the task of 
“Remaking the Village Capitals of 
England/* 

Lord Portsmouth first asks the 
question, “Why are some forty-two 
million people concentrated in cities^ 
or what to Cobbett were the great wens 
of Britain?^* He denies that de¬ 
population was due to the reasons 
usually given; bad housing, low 
wages, and lack of amenities, and 
states; 

“The Bight from the land Is far more 
truly a flight to false values than 
anything else. I do not mean that 
all townsmen*s values arc false, but 
that our civilisation is sick because 
it has accepted wrong material and 
mechanistic standards and these, 
among other things, are depopu¬ 
lating the land. The skill, creative¬ 
ness and responsibility involved in 
a job are not the criterion by which 
it is judged. The world, which 
wanted cheap food for the indus¬ 
trial millions al! engaging in a war 
of exports, never cared to put 
right the wrongs of the country¬ 
man. It relied on his love of the 
land or his peasant ownership to 
make him work, and then exploit 
the land. At the same time it 
denigrated aU the things he stood 
for.” 

The fact that the one main rural 
industry that survives is farm work 
itself, says Portsmouth, and the dis¬ 
appearance of various village trades 
and crafts, have destroyed the basis of 
the village community. 

In the second talk he reminded his 
listeners that! 

“from Anglo-Saxon times, it was the 
individual village, decentralised for 
nearly every purpose, that had so 
much to do in moulding institutionsj 
forming the English sense of in¬ 
dependence and self-reliance; in¬ 
deed tins helped to give the 
Englishman his capacity in times nf 
stress and disaster to work in close 
ioplty and self-help his 

neighbour.” 


and deploring the disappearance of 
organic communal village life, went 
on: 

. I don’t agree with certain 
urban-minded theorists who think 
that, as farmers, we ought simpiy 
to mechanise to the nth degree and 
so produce a very high output per 
man, leaving output per acre to 
take care of itself. But this could 
only happen on about half our 
acreage, even if it were possible; 
the rest is too steep, or w^et, or 
cut off into odd shapes for it. 
Moreover, in the half that did rely 
on machines only, the rillage 
would have lost all hope of organic 
community, and, therefore, in the 
end become impossible to populate.” 

He tended to contradict the re¬ 
marks he made m the previous talk, 


DIRECT 

DISTRIBUTION 

'pOLLOlVING an wliat we fiatl to 
^ iiity in ‘Land Not^s* in uuf /a«f 
i 5 ^ue n6uu£ ploughing iit farm pro- 
dnee and ffie alcernative^ of direct 
cfrAtrifim/uiit we were very pleased to 
yee this news item in riie "New*' 
Chronicle" of J5ch 

Cucumbers at 3d each and cab- 
at 2d. a lb* were sold from a 
lorry at West Croydon Inat nijiht. 

Tlie seller wa$ Mr- J. F, Addison, 
East Grinsteadt owner of 18 aeres 
of market j^ardena. 

••f expect 1 am contravening aJl 
aort« of refill a tton^f" he said* •'hut 
thi^ stuff h due for the ploujgh at 
the end of next week* This is the 
only w'ay to jfet it to the public. 

"When I sent two tons of cucum¬ 
bers to the market last week all they 
could offer was a shillinU for a S6!h« 
box, and id. for cabbage. Nearly all 
my beans had to be ploughed back 
this seasoii because 1 could get 
nothing for them. 

••To-day*s expedition is an cx- 
periiiiicntt but I think something of 
this ktfid IS required from the 
growers*" he added. 

[ffear* bear/'—-Hds*] 

(Sm Fftgn I) 


when he pooh-poohed the idea that 
improved housing, higher wages and 
more amenities would be a factor in 
repopulating country districts, by ad¬ 
vocating all these things. Then fol¬ 
lows an appea 1 for an in tegra 1 
approach to the whole problem, 
when he very sensibly observes that: 

“Life was not brought back to the 
Tennessee Valley merely by ex¬ 
ploiting it for aluminum and phos¬ 
phates. The rivers were harnessed 
to stop erosion and help navigation, 
so too were trees planted and 
farmers taught to farm to save the 
soil. But, because the approach 
was organic, the water power from 
the harnessed river brought elec^ 
tricity to the farm and made local 
minerals available for conversion 
The point is that the Tennessee 
Valley redemption scheme is noi 
based on sped all sadon, but putting 


first things first and branching from 
them along every natural opening.” 
The talk ended with a rather lame 
appeal for the lifting of death duties, 
especially in the case of landlords with 
a sense of social responsibility, like 
(one imagines)' Lord Portsmouth him¬ 
self; it would I chink, be incorrect to 
merely to dismiss him as just another 
diehard old aristocrat bom a few 
hundred years too late, even though 
he is a onetime Tory M.P. and Chair¬ 
man of the Central Landowners' 
Association. From some points of 
view (witness the quotations above), 
his attitude must be regarded as far 
more enlightened than that of many 
‘progressive* politicians. But the 
real and fatal weakness of Lord 
Portsmouth's group of writers, in¬ 
cluding even that first-rate agricultural 
authority. Sir R. G. Stapleton, is 
that they leave completely out of 
account the economic basis of society. 
As G.V. said in these notes a year 
ago: “they appear to be genuinely 
unaware of the fact that under the 
existing Capitalist-Imperialist set-up 
it is just not possible to have a pros¬ 
perous home agriculture”. Or in the 
words of George Orwell: they want a 
“kind of moralised feudalism, a society 
neither plutocratic nor equalitarian”. 
They “are aware that laisser-^faire 
capitalism is finished but are fright¬ 
ened of the real alternatives. ^ They 
want more charity but not more 
justice—redistribution of income, for 
instance, but not a redistribution of 
property. In other words, they want 
a better world with the same people 
at the top”. 

Like Massingham, and like many 
others w'ho worship a quite false and 
idealised picture of the past, 
Portsmouth is an inveterate medi¬ 
ae va list. He yearns for the days 

when, m his view “Countrymen of all 
classes were intensely conscious of 
their rcsponsibilicics and aware of 
their personal standing and individ¬ 
uality”. But in his nostalgia for the 
days of noblesse oblige and the res¬ 
pectful touching of caps, he forgets 
the picture drawn of his own class by 
one of his prophets, William Cobbett; 
“There is in the men calling them¬ 
selves 'English country gentlemen* 
something superlatively base. They 
are, I sincerely believe, the most 
cruel, the most unfeeling, the most 
brutally insolent; but I know, I can 
prove, I can safely take my oath, 
chat they are the most base of all 
creatures that God ever suffered to 
disgrace the human shape/’ 

It is a pity that such a perceptive 
. observer, and such an intelligent 
farmer, so much of whose social 
criticiam is valid and correct, should 
be unable to free himself from the 
arrogant assumptions and tradition¬ 
alist preoccupations of his class, which 
is doomed by its own folly, by 
economic changes and by historical 
evolution. C.W. 


Aluto^t alon^ amung gqclal ntuve- 
metiCs to-day do aiiarchiijts stress thu 
importance to health and indcnendenci? 
of a free sex life* and althouifh there is 
nothing in this refiort advocating thq 
freedom we demund, the figures do 
show that an insufficient home life is 
destructive of nervous bcakh. 


True for To-day 


Although the survey was made in 
wartime, the doctors arc of the opinion 
that their findings still hold good for the 
peace. Of course, they do* In fiicU 
the disillusionnicnt and disappointment 
spreadiui* among all ^vorkers lo-day; 
could be calculated to increase neurosis! 
and unhappiness. 

Our future is dork and unsettled, our 
work monotonous and unsatisfying. 
The wonder is that neurotics arc still in 
the minority 1 

*The Incidence of Nettrosis Among 
Factory W^orkers^ H.M, Stationery 
Office—1/-. 


Catering Workers 
Strike 

IN our last issue we drew attention to 
^ discontent in the catering industry 
and the threat of a W'eek-end strike by 
Lyon's Corner House wwkers. On 
Saturday lunchtime a lightniog strike was 
held by 1,000 Lyon's workers at the 
Cuniberland Hotel, Marble Arch and 
the neighbouring Corner House. 

At the Cumberland, the reason given 
for the stoppage was a threatened action 
by the management against the secretary 
of the workers’ action committee, J. 
Hogarth, who is also the union represent¬ 
ative on the job. He had been served 
with an injunction by the company to 
restrain him from inciting or organising 
unofficial stril^es. 

The workers also claimed they had been 
promised a discussion on the question of 
tips, which had not taken place. 

No Warning 

A strike at a meal-time, however, is 
alw'ays calculated lo make a catering 
management jump to it, and the workers 
were only out about three hours before 
the company agreed to withdraw the in¬ 
junction. No warning had been given 
to the management of the w'orkers^ in¬ 
tention to strike. Indeed, the decision 
was only taken a few minutes before they 
walked out, leaving the tables half-laid 
and 720 hungry customers without their 
luncheon. 

The Company’s OflEer _ 

The Corner House strike w^as equally 
unexpected. The threat to strike given 
the week before had been withdrawn 
pending negotiations, but when the staff 
heard the Cumberland were out on 
another issue they did not hesitate to 
join them. And although the company 
had only agreed to consider ihdr claim 
for £4 per week, excluding tips, on the 
understanding that the strike threat was 
withdrawn, the strike probably had the 
gcrod effect of underlining the determin¬ 
ation of the workers. For only three 
days after the strike, an official of the 
National Union of General and Muni- 
pa! W'orkers announced that waiters and 
waitresses at Lyon*s Comer Houses had 
been offered "floor money’'’ varying from 
iSs. to 25s. a week according to the floor 
on which they wrere working. Whether 
this is going to be accepted by the workers 
on anything but a “to-be-going-on-with” 
basis is not yet clear. 

The dropping-off in tips following the 
repon of the Catering Wages Commission 
on tips arose out of confusion over what 
class of establishment was to be affected 
by the new wage scales for catering 
workers. These affected w’orkers in im- 
Ikensed premises. Lyon's Comer Houses^ 
of obtuse, are licensed, and wage scales 
for this riass of establishment are not yet 
agreed upon. 

FRANK PIAZZA AGAIN 

'T^HE case of Frank Piazza, the Savoy 
^ Hotel waiter and shop steward, whoso 
suspension in March led to nrikes in 
several London hotels, has been brought 
to the front again by the fact that he 
has now_ w^on his case before the National 
Arbitration Tribunal. 

He was suspended for alleged indis- 
dplinCj and was kept on the payroll with¬ 
out working until only a few weeks ago, 
when, while the Tribunal was sitting, he 
was dismissed. 

In the opinion of the union, at whose 
request the dispute was referred to arbi¬ 
tration. the award in his favour obliges the 
Savoy to reinstate him in his old job. 
The Savoy management, however, have 
shawn themselves to be singularly un¬ 
affected by what the union thinks, and 
will most probably refuse to reinstate 
Piazza. 

A little direct action will do the trick .,. 


INCENTIVES ? 

Kent farmers hove been warned by the 
County Agricultural Commiuee Ifcat 
orisoner-of-war bbour will be withdrawn 
if they tip them for extra work. 

Eratmg Nem^ 6 /S/ 47 * 
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Letter from 



REBIRTH OF REVOIETIOMRY MIOMSM 


At tJic tlou' il't Conmv:ir t 

influcfic'^ in rrolftk.ii life ih 

noIicetibS- i1crL!:n.i!i''|» ttic: of 

prestS^r of Ihi: L'lilon in I 

]|ovcriilTnS circles: orjjnm'icJ Iiiboiir L 
frcctii]^ itiUif from Sttilmisl ^ 

Chkiii^cd conci ttim IN lujl entirely in 
\vorkinj;-ctijoS iiftnirs oniv, hove, fmonrod 
the birth of nn independent trwdc- 
unioniiiLn* 

The jjrcaf hiviudlc of Kcsi^Ciincc 
hits ended* both in people"'*) 
actions ;tnd in their menttil attitude*** 
On the other hand* the “Wesfern" re- 
j^rnupJni^ fti'ioured by the HMnrxhrtJi 
Flan, has resulted in nn iirtti-^ovict line¬ 
up. The flfiti-conimunisl politie:il 
climotc has had itsi efTeet on the trudo 
union mo\ ement. 

It rvoiiM* houover, be un obvious 
o VC r-91 mp] ill cation to cvploin these 
tendencies solely in tet-ms of internal or 
forei|f]i politics. For SvorUin>i**;l£MS 
ofTnirs have sko in flue need it. 

All those minority which have 

continued to fi^ht ajgn:n$t Stalinist 
intrifluc, in spite of tlte patriotic ehc^riis* 
and the “Holy Alliance"; hove done 
so under the harsh inipcrativcs of the 
class stru^j^lc. 

STALINIST BETRAYALS 

AVc have previously mentioned the 
Litre strikes, those of the P.T.T, cin- 
ployecs, of the railway luen untl Renault 
workers. All these took place a^^iinst 
the will of the communist bosses of tile 
e.G.T. The strikers huve been tie- 
nounceil as provocateurs, as ojjents id 
the trusts* as divcrsionists. Insults, 
threats and shady nianociivrcs by the 
Stalinist burcaucrtits have hampered 
those who have re main cd faithful to the 
Iirincipics of imfe pendent militant 
unionism, of solidarity and of free 
expression at workinuf-elass meetings. 

But these strikes have clearly posed 
the [iroblcm before the eyes of n mass 
of u age-earners, duped by* demogogy 
and Commumst propaganda. More than 
the reviews and yvecklies of the various 
minorities* the ucttinl example of in- 
diistria! struggles wittingly broken up 
and betrayed by the "Parly of the 
People", will open their eyes. 

The minorities do not lack voices. 
They have not only the organ of the 
old federatlcJii, Lore© OmTrere* strongly- 
influenced: by the soemlisits of the 
S.bM.O,, and destined to Link all the 
’^up]Jf>rlcrs uf a democratic trade* 
ujiiuii movement, but also L* Act ion 
Syiidicjifi.'iC, organ of the old mlnorily 
of the Dcoiocriifie Oovricre,* without 
taking into account the Cahicrs du 
C,fi.7',£.S. cireu lilted amongst irnde* 
uaion groups* other bulletins, periodicals 
and various more or less ephemeral 
Icaflets- 

Xhey all has’c one cfiaracLCFisCic in 
eominon, an CQual hatred of communist 
dictatorship, n common desire to break 
the Stalinist stranglehold of the C.G.T. 

“CASHING IN ’ 

ImiicrialiSt Influenees (American and 
British) have made themselves felt in 
opposition eireJes, Thus, the U,S, 
diplomatic service, has a trade-union 
attache, closely eonnccted with certain 
of the opposition leaders. The C,l,0, 
and the A.P. of L. have their delegates 
in Paris, plentifully supplied with 
ini^truetton and funds As for General 
do Gaulle's RaSfivinhleincnt dii Pcuple 
Prnni^aist they too ore busy trying to 
build up little cireles of sympathisers 
siithin the big industrial unions. 


Nevertheless, there are geuninety re^ 
volufionary element,;* which have been 
the first to combat Stalinism in the pro^ 
letarian arena. El was a young ii.CLflL 
wurker named Bols who led the Hcnauil 
:p£rke euiamittce, which, thanks the 
solidarity of the foundry-workers, ho'- 
struck a re*;cunding hk)v. to the formid- 
able poiTIcal-Iudnstrie:, ayraratus et the 
C.P- !t wrtb the rank-and-file militants 
who organised the postal-workers' strike, 
despite the opposition of the Federation, 
And it WHS a minority committee out¬ 
side the union whieli started the first 
railway f^trike hI Villeneuve Saint 
Georges, which in turn brought out 
all t!ie trailway-workers, forcing the 
rederatlon to negotiate. 

THE FRENCH C.N.T. 

The libertnrion and anareho- 
syndicalist forces had already started 
the C.N.T. (ConlCd^riitioit Aationafe 
Jii -TravariJ. Unking togcFhcr all the 
main groups of workers, in the hutiding 
trades, the metal, railway ani:l food 
industries* etc. 

- The suocesseJi xvon by indcpcnde nt 
wnrking-elass aetion* without piilitieal 
support or external help have aroused 
great interest amongst the French 
bourgeoisie, the adherents of the 
“Mnriihall Flan", and the imperialist 
groups. That is why considerable 
eautloTt is needed in nltcmpting to in¬ 
terpret the real meaning of the differ- 
cnecH of opinion within the trade union 
movement. 

But one thing is certain. When the 
C.N.T- clearly dehited its revolutionary 
position; uiictpiivocally condemned all 
L-oinpromise with the State; called for 
direct action and dcelarcd for a free 


society of producers as the first aim of, 
the whale movement far workers' 
emancipation; the possibilities of 
capita list or imperialist intervention 
were reduced, 

W’hen the veteran strikers of the 
r.T.T, decidctl to leave the official 
federation, where they no longer had 
the right to express themselves and 
where they had to put up with ofTieials 
who preached class collaboration; we 
could not but applaud. When the 
catering workers and Metro employees 
of Paris, disgusted with reformism and 
i^Ith the political trickery of the 
Stalinist bosses, started their own in¬ 
dependent unions* we supported them. 

But when we see certain reformist 
leaders, ousted front their union jobs by 
the Stalinists, drcniTiing of a govern¬ 
mental or corporative unionism on the 
"Labour .Front" pattern, and hoping 
to fool the workers into forming new- 
organisations on these lines, we musi 
put the workers on guard against them. 

VVe must not put ourselves in the 
position of defending, under i|)c pre¬ 
text of anti-btalinism (which in France, 
as in America, Is a magnet for all sorts 
of ndventurers and v^ould-bc dictators), 
the '‘Christian" unions, reserved for 
strike-breakers, or compony unloits, or 
State syndicates, 

OUR TASKS 

The only safeguard, far more than nil 
the statutes and rules and regulations* 
which are always open to juggling and 
evasion, is to keep up our activity in 
the faetorL^s* dock-yards end offices, nur 
piirticipation in all revolutionary move¬ 
ments, our pntient work of education 
and enlightenment, our struggle against 


Ibe union bureaucracy. 

We arc anti-communist only insofar 
as W'C fight against all tyranny, 
exploitation and dictatorship.. 

Otherwise, we would run the risk of 
being made use of by any Right-wing 
organisation, seeking for working-class 
cannon-fodder for a xvar against Russia. 

That Is why the anarchist groups 
must keep up a constant fight on two 
fronts* ceasclessTy working to build up 
an independent revolutionary conscious¬ 
ness, looking neither to Moscow or to 
Washington, free from the ilcceptlon of 
eapitaltst "democracy", and from flic 
slave mentality of the feehnocrafs and 
the political police. 

A'oung forces arc joining us and 
neighbouring groups, matured by long 
and hard experience, arc linking up with 
us. 

Thus we greet with pleasure the re¬ 
appearance of the syndicutist review, 
La Rei'o/utjon FroJet^irienne, w'btch rep¬ 
resents the views of hundreds of 
seasoned militants. We do not subscribe 
to what we consider to be the illusions 
of Pierre Monottc (the advers^rj of 
Molfltcsta's ideas at the Amsterdam 
Congress) on the role on the syndicate, 
and its possibilities, but we are never¬ 
theless happy to work side-by-side 
whenever possible, and in mutiTal 
esteem. There are not many revolution¬ 
aries who have kept their faith intact 
and malntaincfl* through 40 years of 
struggle their intelleetuni honesty. And 
there is no greater solidarity than that 
of people who remain true to their idcah 
those who are known as idiots by the 
political careerists, bceausc they will 
not capitulate* S. FARANE, 


Conference on 
Working Class 


Revolutionary 
Organ! satl on 


fire prim bclov} a report toe have re¬ 
ceived from a Dtitch comrade of a con¬ 
ference held in Brusseh at Whksun to 
ducim the quesnoH of revohnionmy 
vaorklng-chu!^ orgamzonon. The confer¬ 
ence organized by the group of Dutch 
vjorkers zcho ptibihh the rcvolutionmy 
paper ‘‘Spartakus'\ advocating anti- 
parliameiuary eommumsm. Freedom 
Presx xciis inti fed to send a rcprescuiativc 
TO this cotifcrcncCi but teas unable to da 
so. Our Dutch cOTtespondent advocates 
‘^Council CommujmrH"^ that h ft? 
the organization of revohwonary n^orkas 
in committees {^^coitncils''' or soviets*\ in 
the old sense), aiming at the taking over 
of the means of production by the toorkers 
themselvesf and the total abolition of the 
wages system. In a covering letter hs 
writes'. "IPe go on slowly but surely in 
the cause of council-comnnmisyn. IX^e are 
convinced that much hard work and con~ 
tinned propaganda of an ujtcompromising¬ 
ly revolittionary and non-party nature is 
necessary and that a labour move men f 
does not grow up in a single night . . , " 
Vr^c entirely concur in this apiniott. —Eds.] 
★ 

The object of this mceEmg was a dis¬ 
cussion of mass movements, the various 
problems which cenire round this pheno¬ 
menon and the possibilities of a better 
contact. The discussions were attended 
by Communiscenbond Spartaais Holland, 
the Belgian Bordigist Party, the Belgian 
Union of Council-Socialists, Gauche Com- 
munijate de France, which publishes 
Internationalisme, i.he Editor of Lc 


What a Surprise for 
the (Argentine) Duce! 


CENORA PER OK will not, according 
^ to the latest reports, visit us after all. 
After the Government decided to give her 
what praeiieally amounted to a State 
reception—the Cabinet to have met her, 
the Queen to have received her, a long 
programme mapped out for her by in¬ 
dustrialists and the like, Senora Ferort an¬ 
nounced that she would not visit England 
after her friendly visits lo Franco and the 
Pope, 

An insult to her wouid-be hosts here, 
who had prepared so much and .swallowed 
so many insults on her behalf? This is 
unlikely because it is stated that Senora 
Per on's "postponement” of her visit may 
be due to "hostile Press comment”. We 
have not seen much hostile comment in 
the Pre.^fS, which has fawned upon her, 
and lavishly entertained us with stories of 
Jher reception in Spain; surely this means 
fear of a hostile reception which obviously 
would not have come from the upper crust 
of business men and Labour peers who 
would Iiave preeied her. it rather looks 
as if Eva Peron was afraid that being the 
wife of a dictator she might have had 
a hostile reception from the working-class 
of this country. 

To her perhaps the "uncultured *AngIo- 
Saxons" are still of the breed that last 
century produced the Barclay and 


Perkins draymen who, recognising in 
London the notorious Austrian General 
Haynau who had flogged Italian women 
rebels, flogged him with their horsewhips; 
or the demonstrators in Trafalgar Square 
who scared the Tsar of Russia from 
coming and at another time prevented the 
Italian Anarchist Alai ate sta from being 
deported. 

What an inspiring message this must be 
to our Argentine comrades languishing in 
political prisons, to know^ that Peron’s 
ambassador-wife is coo conscious of his 
unpopularity to come to London. 

It is unfortunately true that Eva may 
have a bit too much of the jitters; there 
is not that much militancy in the workers 
in this country these days; too many 
would in ignorance even believe the fairy 
stories of Argentine Mcmocracy" spread by 
Lord Strabolgi. Sull, let us hope that the 
the cancelJation of La Feron's visit will 
give hope CO that minority who are con¬ 
scious of the need for workers' solidarity 
with the downtrodden in other countries. 
Let us hope that it may be the forerunner 
of a future when never more will London 
sit idly by while in its midst the gilded 
scum of Society outvie each other to 
enfertain apologists for murder such as 
another Ribbentrop* 

M. 


Proletairc and comrades from Italy and 
Switzerland. 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain 
sent its declaration of principles and a 
French group sent its best wishes. 

The subjects for consideration were: 
the present situation, new forms of class 
struggle, task and organisation of the van- 
guaid, the Stable, dictatoir.-jhip of the pro¬ 
letariat and proletarian dcn-iocracy, apd 
concrete proposals. 

The discussions were held in an atmos¬ 
phere of good comradeship, though there 
was quite a range of opinions. The sub¬ 
jects overlapped and were not treated in 
a systcmauc manner, h was unfortun¬ 
ate that the constitution of the Belgian 
Union of Council-Socialists, which was 
rejected by all the other groups, w^as 
treated here as it took much precious time 
and hampered a regular discusion on far 
more importanE subjects. The points of 
view diverged too much or were not sufli- 
dently co-ordinated to gain the desired 
result, so; the conference did not kad to 
very concrete results. 

Though the Anarchists were not repre¬ 
sented, the chairman was one and he said 
that we could not, at present, expect any-n 
thing from the mass, but that there was 
still \vork for the militant individuals. 
The stand this old comrade takes is the 
independent class movement, but it is 
clear that behind the difference in terms 
there is also a lack of common opinion. 

The Leninists of "Internationalisme" 
w-cre convinced that the masses had to 
overthrow capitalism, but they could not 
arrive at the necessary degree of cons- 
dousness, for in spite of their form of 
struggle, they would never overcome the 
trade union consciousness. A revolution¬ 
ary party is the necessary condilion for 
revolutionary development. This point of 
view was given in a dev'cr, thorough and 
interesting way. 

With regard to the spontaneous strikes 
they and the Bordigists were pessimistic 
as they did not see in it a new course 
or a w'ay in which the independent control 
of social life by the w'orkers w'ouid ripen, 
but merely an expression of international 
disorder w’ithout any guarantee of leading 
in a revoluTionary direction. 

With regard to the situation of capital¬ 
ism, many contrary views were pressed. 
A representative from Brussels thought it 
as dead as a doornail, while others were 
of opinion that it ivas still going strong. 

A Belgian Council-Socialist had little 
confidence in the masses but wanted to co¬ 
operate wHth the middle-class in a plan 
for socialism. He advocated free schools 
and universities so that proletarians could 
take key positions and be able to control 
social life. 

Spartacus wrote a pamphlet “The 
Newf World" for this occasion which was 
also translated into French and will soon 
appear in English. Its central point is 
the significance of the mass movement, 
which was explained here in all its effects 
on the various aspeas of class struggle. 

Le Froleiaire joined our views. As a 
reconciliation of dass-conirasrs is impos¬ 
sible, the aim of the masses will develop 
accordingly. 


The various groups agreed that class- 
resistance against the employers, the 
State, imde unions and social democratic 
and Sialinist parties is imperative. As 
they do not believe in revolutionising the 
trade unions, they want to form in¬ 
dependent strike-committees from the 
rank-and-filc. Greater clearness has to 
come on this point as some are still 
satisfied when a committee declares itself 
to be such and is really a party formation 
of Trotskyists or other left groups. 

A subsequent conference wilt be held 
in Paris at Christmas. Some groups 
w^anted to invite only those tendencies 
which are against the imperialistic war, 
while Russia was looked upon as an im¬ 
perialistic power. The difficulty was that 
the ruling classes often turn a civil war 
into an imperialistic one if they have a 
chance. For this reason no resolution 
was made, but at present all groups in¬ 
terested in the mass movement will be 
invited, as this subject w^as far from being 
exhausted. 

It was a pleasure for our bureau for 
mtemaiional contact to meet scvcrai cnia 
rades whom we knew only by letters or 
articles. 

The time lost by translation again 
proved how' good it would be if more 
workers learned Esperanto so that they 
coul;J all follow the various speeches and 
need not be con lent with a translation 
which, however well done, can never have 
the quality of the original. 


TENSION RISING 
AMONG JEWISH AND 
ARAB WORKERS 

Following on a demonstration strike of 
40,000 Jewish and Arab workers employed 
by the War Department in Palestine in 
protest against the non-recognition of 
their trade unions and against the con¬ 
ditions of employment, tension is again 
rising among the Jewd&h and Arab 
workers. Negotiations entered into be¬ 
tween the Genera! Federation of Jewish 
Labour, Arab Trade Unions and repre¬ 
sentatives of the War Department have 
resulted in deadlock, as ihc War Depart¬ 
ment representatives announced that they 
had no power to negotiate or come to any 
decision. 

The facts of the case are that, after 
the outbreak of tlic war, when the military 
began to employ civilians on a large scale, 
a new" sector of employment was created 
where thousands of Arabs and Jews 
worked together. From the very begin- 
ing the Histadruth set out to promote 
co-operation between all War Department 
employees and to further their common 
interests, and from the outset the em¬ 
ployees have made cortsiant and repeated 
representations to the appropriate military 
authorities. In spite of continuous repre¬ 
sentations these demands have not yet 
been fulfilled. Moreover, reccignliion for 
the Jewish and Arab trade unions in which 
War Department employees are organised, 
has been consistently withheld, even 
though it is they who have conducted 
negotiations with the authorities on a 
'dc facto" basis. 

Following the strike, a joint delegation 
of Jewish and Arab War Department 
workers was received by the Director of 
the Government Public Works Depart¬ 
ment at ivhich the worker^' demands were 
again put forward and immediate Govern¬ 
ment intervention WHth The military 
authorities requested. 

Finally, last w-cek, a joint delegation 
representing all organised War Depart¬ 
ment employees " w’as received at the 
military headquarters m Jerusalem. In 
negotiations lasting a full day, the repre¬ 
sentatives presented their demands for 
basic rates of pay and oiher improved 
working conditions, since the conditions 
for War Department employees are far 
below those accepted and generally prac¬ 
tised in industrial and Government 
concerns. 

The struggle of the War Department 
employees for their rights is noteworthy 
for the co-operation between Jews and 
Arabs, not only as fellow-employees, but 
through their respective trade unions 
which, despite differences of a political 
nature, have jointly undertaken to bring 
about an improvemeni: in the workers' 
conditions. 

Jewish Labour News, 10/7/47, 


WANTED: 2,000 New Readcril 
Are you helping to introduce new 
readers to FJREEDOM ? Have 
you asked your newsagent to 
stock the paper? 

Can you sell a few copies among 
your friends? We can supply you 
with copies of the current issue 
{6 copies 1/-1 12 copies 2/- post 
free)* 


The Fallacy of ^Justice 


Twenty-one years ago an American 
named Frank Harris and his friend 
Wilbert MacQueen were stopped by two 
policemen in Philadelphia, and shots were 
exchanged between the two pairs of men. 
In the fray, MacQueen was killed, while 
Harris and one of fhe policemen were 
wounded. 

Harris then found himself arraigned for 
the murder of Ma cQu ccn. The police 
evidence was piled up against him, and 
the court brushed aside Harrises pleas of 
innocence. He vras sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

At last, after twenty-one years, a 
friendly lawyer, by securing an expert 
examination of the bullet that killed 
MacQueen, has proved that the gun 
Harris carried could not have fired it, 


COMPLETE 

Cairo plans to have its Fleet-street", 
where large newspapers will he published 
in press "palaces’* within a stone*s throw 
of each other, says Reuter. 

PlAns are already taking shape. One 
paper is in operation; two others ha're 
taken sites, and an evening paper plans 
an up-to-date building—with an entrance 
hall, capable of seating 300, dining roomsi 
drugstore, hair-dressing shops, and a 
prayer site. 

Star, 9/S/47. 


and the man who had served 21 years* 
imprisonment for a crime he could not 
have committed was released from prison 
—his only compensation a suit of clothes 
and ten dollars, less than half-a-crown a 
year for his sufferings. 

Apart from the intrinsic interest of the 
case, and the kind of treatmeni which is 
meted out to a man after half a lifetime 
of unjust imprisonment, this case offers 
ar. interesting vindication of one of our 
criticisms of State “juHtice*^ A fact 
which the law always fails to recognise 
is that evidence is always suspect, and 
that a man can often have the most com¬ 
promising facts against him and yet be 
completely innocent of the crime of which 
he is accused. 

It is merely another example of the im¬ 
possibility of gaining justice through the 
law. Even if there were anything to he 
said for punishment, the impossibility of 
deciding with any real objectviiy the 
merits of a case of this kind is such ihai for 
one m.^n who finds himself released after so 
many years, ihcre must have been very 
many ' men who w'ere executed or who 
served long terms of imprisonment for 
crimes which they did not commit. One 
has only jo consider the number of murder 
cases in England in recent years in which 
men have been sentenced to death when 
some Idnd of doubt existed of their actual 
guilt to realise how enormously unjust, 
even according to its own standards, the 
law Is. 
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THE STATE OF GERMANY 


T YAVIKG }un returned from a visit to 

^ Germany, one cannot help feeling the 
tremendous waste of human activity i how 
B once active people is completely de¬ 
generating because of lack of food and 
its consequences. Most of us know that 
the Germans arc under-nourished and 
half-starved, but to have been amongst 
them and seen it is another story. I was 
preoared to believe that conditions were 
frightfnh but not quite as bad as they 
actually are. 

The majority of people live on a diet 
which ^vt would not feed our animals with. 
Nearly every meal consists of some kind 
of brown mush, cereals or beans cooked 
in water. The fat and meat rations are 
so minutCj that they contribute aimost 
nothing. To feed in a restaurant a Ger- 
man has to give up fat, bread and cereal 
coupon Si although his raea) never contains 
,B gram of fai, nor docs he get any bread, 
A restaurant meal usually consists of 


normal occupations and crafts hardly 
exist any longer^ because of lack of raw 
“materials and the destruction of factories 
and houses, although some of the latter 
arc already being rebuilt out of material 
salvaged from bombed sites. And, of 
course, as ilie wages are so pitifully small 
and the black market provides a far 
easier source of income, many of the 
younger people do not feel inclined to^- 
work for their living, 

A considerable number of Germans are 
employed by the Allied military govern¬ 
ment, as drivers, mechanics, cooks, portersj 
cleaners, etc. The British occupation 
authorities, of course, much prefer to 
employ these Germans, as their wages are 
low, while economic insecurity and the 
possibility of getting extra food renders 
them often subservient. The British offi- 
dais positively enjoy themselves in the 
role of sahibs. At one hotel where I 
stayed, which could accommodate twelve 


bolted po..™. o„d „c V 08 o..bte jueb. 

es carrots, turnips or brown beans. There ’ j 


is nothing else to be had, no bread, no 
meat, no fish, not even a cup of tea or 
jcoffec. 

The Food Shortage 

The town people simply do not know 
how to manage, and many with whom I 
talked said that they had been hungry 
for two or three years. And even to get 
their miserable and totally inadequate 
quantity of food entails \vhoIe days of 
effort, standing in endless queues, going 
out to the country or carrying on barter 
trade for tiny quantities of food which 
to us would not seem worth the trouble. 
But many are far too weak even to leave 
their houses. Tn the streets one only sees 
the comparatively healthy. The really 
sick and the old are never seen^ theirs is 
a fate of death by slow siart-'ation. 

Combined with this there is an almost 
complete lack of other consurhpiion goods. 
Even the smallest items like cotton or shoe 
laces have enormous scarcity value, while 
new clothes have been almost unobtain¬ 
able since the middle of the war. Ger- 
msn people look surprisingly neat and 
clean, but their clothes are always old and 
mended in the most complicated manner. 
The lack of good shoes is particularly 
noticeable, I saw many W'omen going 
bare-footed, and soon became conscious 
of tlie envy with which people noticed my 
own comparatively new shoes. 

Of course, as usual, things can be 
bought on the black market. But black 
market prices in Germany are not like 
those In France or England. The prices 
of foodstuffs have risen out of all pro¬ 
portion; a fumnd of butter costs 200 
marks^—the monthly wage of a skilled 
svorkcr, a pound of coffee .^00 marks— 
about 250 times its value in normal times. 
Ten dgarettes cost between 60 and 90 
marks—approximately £2—£3 in English 
money. This black market is carried on 
initially by occupation troops—British, 
American, Belgian, Danish, Norwegian, 
£tc., who for some reason arc all in 
eridence in the British 2one. But after 
this the goods arc sold from German to 
German, and many of the young people 
fellow no other occupation but buying and 
selling these black market goods all day 
long. The moral degeneration resulting 
from this kind of life is only too evident. 
Yet to be able to live every German has 
to indulge in some kind of black market 
activity. 

German Youth 

In f.ici, the question of German youth 
is a very critical one. What future they 
have is doubtful. Ordinary preduenve 
work has come almost to a standstill, e.x- 
jcepi for land wi>rk and mining; the 


thirteen Germans and five English 
soldiers. This waste of manpower is 
going on all over Germany. 

Officially, the German w’orkers and the 
British soldiers were supposed to keep 
apart; the Germans had to eat in the 
cellar, the British tommies had their own 
dining room on the ground ffoor; but I 
was glad to see that they all cared little 
about these regulations, and fraternised 
admirably. On the whole the British 
private soldier is liked in Germany, but 
the personnel of the Control Commission, 
the dvil administration, are hated by 
British soldiers and German civilians alike, 

Tlie Ujiiversities 

To return to the question of the Ger¬ 
man youth. The manual workers are at 
a loose end, with no future before them, 
and the students and intellectual workers 
are in no better position. For instance, 
at’ Gottingen University only S to 10'o 
of the applicants can be admitted for 
study. The cxaminaiions are made par¬ 
ticularly difficult, to avoid having too 
many students. The great problem here 
is again how' to house and feed them. 
Gottingen used to hav^e a population of 
47,0t)0 inhabitants; now there are 100,000^ 
mostly refugees from the Russian zone. 
Furthermore, the British army school 
occupies 33.0 of the University lecture 
rooms. Then there is a drastic lack of 
books; most of them were destroyed 
during the w'ar. On the w-hole study is 
made so difficult that the young people 
give up in desperation. Despite the two 
student restaurants and the 4,500 meals 
Tvhich arc sensed nery day, uader- 

nourishment is so dcvastwriiig that almost 

all the students are under weight, par¬ 
ticular! v the men; The average dcfidency 
in weight is 10 to but in some cases 
it is as much as 3iV'j. And medical 
evidence shovvs that 5 to 6' suffer from 
tuberculosis; this means that the per¬ 
centage among the workers is probably 
even higher. 

Acrarding to many Germans, the uni¬ 
versities are still the strongholds qL 
Nazism, or rather of militarifini, although 
! w-as assured by the rector of Gottingen 
University that all the students were very 
unpolitical'—in fact very critical of any 
kind of politics. Unfortunately, this re¬ 
jection of politics is not of a positive kind, 
but usually indicates a desire to evade any 
kind of social responsibility. 1 came 
across it again and again, but after dis¬ 
cussion it often boiled down to the 
atdiude: "We donT want lo bother our 
heads about politics, all we w'ant is some 
good leader who will get us out of this 
mess.” Such a desire to shelve personal 
responsibility helped lo bring Hitler into 


power, and if the Germans continue in 
this \vay of thinking they will get a new 
Nazism. Kamrally, they see democracy 
as the farce it is, but I could see little 
eridence, except among isolated indi¬ 
viduals, of any positive rejection of 
political leadership as such. TTie condi¬ 
tioning of generations has still a very 
strong hold, and is encouraged by the 
conditions of occupation, and, while the 
only hope is that the German people will 
think and act for themselves, I en¬ 
countered little reason for undue optimism 
on this ground. 

Social conditions on the whole are so 
depressing that many people fall a prey 
to the tendency to put their hope in 
another w^ar. Over and over again I 
heard, 'Tf the Americans and British do 
not declare war soon on Russia, wc shall 
be completely lost/^ It was little use 
pointing out that any case they would 
be the sufferers; that does not seem to 
matter in the slightest, and many people, 
w^orkers and intellectuals alike, say they 
would join up in a war against Russia, 
although so many of the young men are 
wounded and maimed (I was struck by 
the number of crippled young men one 
saw in the streets); in this mood they be¬ 
come any easy prey to Anglo-American 
inspired militarist propaganda. 

The Russian Zone 

The Russian menace ig a word in con¬ 
stant use by British and Germans alike; 
every day one hears new stories of terror 
and persecution, and people from the 
Russian zone continue to stream across 
the frontiers illegally into the British zone. 
Many of them prefer to start again with 
nothing rather than live in their owm 
homes. From many refugees to whom I 
talked I got the impression that unless you 
are a Communist life is hardly worth 


living there. The old concentration camps 
used by the Nazis are still standing, and 
packed full, while many thousands of 
Germans are regulariy being spirited aw^ay 
to Russia for forced labour. 

Another interesting fact is that the 
Russians continue to use the underground 
factories built by the Nazis for manu- 
fact tiring flying bombs, rockets and other 
war material. These factories work 24 
hours a day. Nobody know's what is being 
produced, but one can make a reasonable 
guess. 

Under the Russians, the peasants have a 
particularly difficult time. 90';p of all 
goods produced have to handed over to 
the Russians. This allocation is made at 
the beginning of the year^ and has to be 
fulfilled, no matter whether their live- 


ANOTHER ONE . . . 

Gen, Dornberger, w'ho during the 'war, 
was in charge of Germart experiments on 
rocket bombs, has been ffowm to the 
United States from No. 1 P.o.W. Camp 
at Island Farm, Bridgend. 

He is to assist American scientists. 

Dornberger had been at Bridgend ‘ 
camp for only about three months. 

He was taken to Germany about three 
weeks ago to see his family and obtain' 
documents and files. 

After returning to Bridgend to collect 
his luggage he was flown to America. 

He is understood to be receiving an 
additional allowance from the American 
Government for his collaboration. 

Netiis Chronkle, 7/R/47. , 
Some go to Russia, some to America, 
Ah, well 1 That makes it fair, doesn't 
it? 


Brazilian Exploitation 


News of social unrest steadily continues 
to filter through from Brazil, where 


cheaper domestic supplies, had no effect 
at ail; on the contrary, while it was in 


changes of government have made no ^operation, the prices of clothes jumped 


altera lion to the vast e.\pioitation of the 
workers and pcasarus, A recent report 
in The Ecammiiit (9.S.47) backs these 
stories with some quite startling inform¬ 
ation about the actual conditions of living 
in this country. 

According ttv this report, the standard 
of living of many of the Brazilian urban 
poor is now little higher than that of the 
average Gcrinan, while prices have risen 
to such K catastrophic height that it has 
become one of the most expensivT coun¬ 
tries for living in the world. 

Food prices in the dries are now' more 
than four limes as high as they were 
before the war; clothes cost almost five 
jimes as much as they did in 1939. Wages 
have certainly risen, but not to nearly the 
same proportion, and the gap between 
costs and wages is growing steadily. 

Capitalist Greed 

Behind these figures lies an fllmost 
fantastic story of capitalist greed and in¬ 
competence. It was recently revealed by 
deputies in the Brazilian Congress that 
foodstuffs, imported duty-free from abroad 
were being sold by speculators at a profit 
of no less than 500% I One Brazilian 
textile manufacturer stated publicly that 
if his mills did not make ac least 100% 
profit on costs of production, he would 
close them down. Government measures 
to control this profiteering have been 
nominal and useless. An export ban on 
textiles which was supposed to ensure 


Notes liberating’ Italian Colonies 


'^^EEDLFSS to say, the avernge per- 
^ son at home is not In the least 
Interested in the sandy, arid, trackless 
deiert known as Lihyn; with the e\eep- 
tjon of those who may know^ it os the 
last resting-place of their lost in the 
Eighth Army. And yet Libya, useless 
and unprofitiiblc, is costing you a mil¬ 
lion pounds a year and will sooner or 
later cost more lives, while, for the 
fjrivtlege of looking after this waste of 
ipACC, the Great Powers will soon be 
snarling like doits. 

EMPIRE OF SAND 
'Mussolini's former Empire was o 
gigantic triumph of colossal waste. 
Money poured into Libya like *'goId on 
■and*' and there is nothing to show for 
it. It possesses nothinif of value, ex- 
eepl Tobruk, which is a natural harbour, 
« lone port for a thousand miles of 
Mediterranean, and for this strategic 
■pot the Great Povvers are prepared to 
carry the burden of the rest of Libya. 
The oeciipyinfi power has to look after 
the population, at present in the grip of 
ilarrotiont and n recent Egyptian **Red 
Crescent" Mission said that its mental 
itarvfltjon after years of Fascist Imper¬ 
ialism, w'as worse than its physical mfll- 
nutrition. Whichever Power gcu Libya 
win have to look after ihe Libyansj 
needless to say they are all prepared to 
hold schools to "indoctrinate" the 


Arabs, who would, however, prefer to 
sec the whole lot clear out and leave 
them to themselves to struggle out of 
their plight as best they can, without 
being subject meantime to foreign 
oppression, 

"LfBERATJON" 

The present situation is that France, 
which ‘‘liberated” the Fezzan, is hold¬ 
ing on to it; Britain which "liberated*' 
the rest of Libya, has divided it Into 
two parts, (to the indignation of the 
Libyan Arabs), Tripolitania and Cyren- 
aiea—no doubt with an eye on future 
&harIng-out. (A warlirac promise was 
made to the Grand Senussi, Saved 
Mohammed El-Scnussi, that the SenussI 
people, who had suffered so much under 
Fa seism, would never again be subjected 
to Italian rule if they helped the Allies. 
This is the sort of promise often made 
by Britain I It will probably be kept. 
It w'ould apply to Cyrenaica but not 
TfCcessarily to Tripolitania). 

Meantime the British Military Ad¬ 
ministration controls both these artlfi- 
eJally created states at a tcrrlfie cost to 
the British tax-payer and consumer, 
\vho has to forego so much to< "save** in 
view of the crisis, and yet sees ^vhat is 
Saved, squandered on such enterprises 
as this gigantic "white elephant", in 
order to gel, if possible, another Singa¬ 
pore or Hong-Kong-another useless 

fortress. This is in spite of the fact 


that w'c are supposed to be giving up 
our Mediterranean interests in Palestine 
and Egypt, and our interests in India- 
on the route to which, lies Tobruk* 
OUT UK FOR THE SPOILS 
The United States arc also after bases 
in Tripoli. France wants to keep Fck- 
zan (next to French Tunisia), Eg>'pt 
wants trusteeship—-either for herself or 
the Arab League, Britain holds cm, end 
even Russia has put in m claim. All for 
tin arid desert and a backward popula¬ 
tion which must be supported but would 
prefer to do the job Itself, at whatever 
suffering* Whichever power wins will 
not only squander money on the thank¬ 
less desert; it will also, in the course 
of years, face nn Arab rising. All the 
politicfl] parties are anti-forcign. Anti- 
foreign riots have been called by the 
Kotin Party of Air EbFighi Hassan; the 
Arab Liberation Committee is working 
for independence in Cairo; the United 
Nationalists, at present the domliiant 
party, are turning more extreme. 
WHITE iMAiV'S BURDEN 
Vou, who are doing without at home 
and have taken over Mussolini's bank¬ 
rupt empire on the strength of your 
sacrifices, will one dny be asked to go 
over the sands on w'hieb so many British 
soldiers perished, to see that these 
•‘backward Arabs" do not prevent us 
from wasting our money on them- 

A. M, 


about 7'n. The textile manufacturers 
preferred to manufacture fewer goods at 
a higher price, in order to ensure their 
profit, and merely sacked their employees, 
some 50,000 men being thrown out of 
w^ork in Sao Paulo alone, while retaining 
more or less the same return for 
themselves. 

In other ways Brazil remains a specu- 
latoris paradise. Interest rates on loans 
hflvc pushed up to l5Vu, as against about 
3% here, which means a larger share than 
ever for the capitalists. In Rio. where 
there is a desperate housing shortage, 
landowners have pushed the price of sites 
up to £500 a square metre, making it Im¬ 
possible to build anything but luxury 
flats. 

Food Shortage 

This rv'ild capitalist carnival has resulted 
nor merely in a wast rise in prices, but 
also in a positive fall in the production 
of food and other vhal necessities. The 
population of Brazil has risen by more 
that 10% between 1939 and 1944, but 
the actual volume of food production has 
fa lien by about 5%, In the mining areas 
and in the north-eastern districts there 
are really bad food shortages, and mal¬ 
nutrition exists over large areas of the 
country. The shortage is due largely to 
the fact that, as in England, land workers 
arc paid such miserable wages that they 
are forced to go Into the slightly better 
paid industrial occupations, but there they 
become entrapped in a vicious drde, since 
the rising cost of living nullifies wages, 
and is only aggravated by the shortage of 
land workers and consequent under¬ 
production of food. 

The situation is w'orsened by the fact 
that agriculture has liuk modern equip¬ 
ment, while the transport system is 
proving w'holly inadequate to cortvey food 
supplies from areas where they are 
relatively abundant to those w'here they 
are needed. This again is due to capitalist 
greed--sincc money has been spent on 
equipping factories which would provide 
a quick return rather than concentrating 
first on the more basic requirements of 
rebuilding agriculture and equipping rail¬ 
ways and ports. 

American Imperialism 

Meanwhile, behind the rapacious 
activiiies of native capitalists, there stands 
the shadow of American economic Im¬ 
perialism. 60% of Brazilian imports come 
from the U.S.A., the adverse trade balance 
is increasing steadily, and the time is ap¬ 
proaching when Brazil will accept an even 
greater economic dependertce in the new 
American empire. 

It is a grim story of greed and ruthless 
exploitation behind which we can discern 
the terrible sufferings of an oppressed 
people. Brazil is, potentially, a land of 
plenty. There are few^ countries more 
amply endowed writh valuable natural pro¬ 
ducts. But even in such a land the in¬ 
evitable tendencies of capitalism create 
a scarcity that is wholly artificial *and 
could be remedied almost immediately by 
a rational social reconsiruciion. It would 
be difficult to find a more terrible example 
of the complete inefficiency of the 
capitalist system. 


stock die or crops fail. This means often 
that the peasant has to buy milk and eggs 
on the black market to make up his quota, 
and many have had to leave their farms 
and flee into the British zone because they 
could nor keep it up. 

The same applies to German industry. 
.Most of the factories are being dis¬ 
mantled; the machines go to Russia, and 
arc completely useless by the ume they 
get there. Even railway trucks and tele¬ 
graph cables have been taken up, so that 
almost all the railway lines work on single 
tracks, with a consequent dislocation of 
transport. 

End Occupation 

Clearly, the only move that can make 
any Immediate effect on the German 
problem would be for the occupiers to 
get off the backs of the people and leave 
them to carry out their own reconstruction 
without the crippling burdens that are laid 
on them. This also is the only way in 
which the resurgence of Nazi ideas is 
likely to be halted. 

But a great deal can be done if workers 
elsewhere will show their solidarity w'lth 
the Germans. It is surprising how even 
the smallest act of friendship helps them 
to overcome their feeling of isolation. 
Food parcels, for instance, have a moral 
effect out of all proportion to their 
material value, and action on the part of 
the British people to demand an end to 
the occupation and the zoning system 
w'ould undoubtedly help vastly to coun¬ 
teract the spreading of despairing doctrines 
of authority and war. 

IKGFBORG Woodcock. 


Sacco and Vanzetti 

fConrinuvd from page 2) 

"^hen Vanzetti was in the electric chair 
he said, “I wish to forgive ,'iome people 
for what they axe now doing to me.” He 
had been urged by his lawyer, W. G, 
Thompson, only a few hours before, to 
forgive allj and not to ask for any ven¬ 
geance. Clearly, Vanzetti meant that he 
could not forgive Fuller, Thayer, 
Katzmann, and the cold-hearted old men 
of the governor's advisory committee. Nor 
can we forgive them. These men are 
damned forever, and properly so. Doubt¬ 
less it is the operation of the system ol 
society in which they held key positions 
which warped them from being feeling 
human beings into cold, vicarious hang¬ 
men. But men are first of all men, and 
only secondarily ihe products of sodety- 
Thai they forget tlieir humanity and 
willingly assume the role of supporiersnuT' 
an unjust society is the reason for all 
the cruelty and pain and injustice in 
society, and they cannot be absolved from 
responsibility. Such men make the violent 
cleavages m sodety inevitable; they are 
the true authors of the brutality of class 
struggle. This was surely what Vanzetti 
meant when he wrote r 

'"There is no spirit of sacrifice in this 
deed. 1 simply realize to be in mercilesa 
hands and do my utmost to say to my 
enemy that he is WTong. 

“Authority, Pow'er and Privelege w^ould 
not last a day upon the face of the earth, 
were it not because those who possesi 
them, and those who piostiiute their army 
to their defence, to suppress, repress, 
mercilessly and inescapably every efforts 
of liberation of each and all the rebels. 

"The struggle for the liberty, betw^een 
the opDressor and the oppressed, shall con¬ 
tinue beyond the life, beyond the graves. 

1 know what they have done and are 
doing to me and to thousands of others, 
rebels and lovers. And I knowr that they 
are and w'ill always be ready to do 
against us. I know- the millions of youih 
that they slandered, the virgin.s that they 
have torn in the breast; the nullions of 
wives that they have widow^ed; the millions 
of bastards that they let to miasma in the 
gutter, or growm to fabricide, I know the 
old fathers and mothers whom they 
killed by breaking their hearts; and all 
the children that they starved and are 
starving to death; and the hospitals and 
[he crazy houses filled of their victims, 
and the little criminals, victims, irres¬ 
ponsible and semi-comp died to crime that 
they mercilessly executed and ent^bed 
alive. They have never had pity . . * 
and they never will have it, 

''Until not a man will be exploited or 
oppressed by another man, we will never 
bend the banner of freedom. 

"I will ask for revenge . * . The only 
vengeance that could placate me Is the 
realization of freedom, the great deliver¬ 
ance w^hich would benefidate all my 
friends as well as all my enemies * . . 
But till that, the struggle goes on, till 
we are breath to breath vviih the enemy, 
fighting with short arms, till then, to fight 
is our duty, our right, our necessity . . , 
Justice is suppressed with fire and iron, 
by the tyrants and their blackguards, and 
for iron and fire the liberation calls. 

'This is wikt for plutocracy against 
liberty, against the people. 

^‘We die for Anarchy, long live 
Anarchy.” 

The pity, the humanity, the selflessness 
of these two workers in the end triumphs 
even over the horrors of their case, and 
one’s final feeling is one of exaltadoii 
before the greatness of the human spirit. 

J.H. 























ERICH MtlHSAM 


This article on Erich Muhsam has hem 
sent to us by a Gerfuan comrade xoho 
himself underwent ten years* confinement 
j« Nazi concmtration camps for hts 
anarchist opinions. For obvious reasons^ 
as he is stili in Germany^ we cannot give 
his full name. 

★ 

Twelve years ago the following report 
appeared in the official German press: 
“The sociaTdemocraiic (sic) writer Erich 
Muhsam, known for hi? activities In con¬ 
nection with the Munich hostage murder, 
w’ho was in custody, has ended his life by 
commuiing suicide/* 

Those of us who knew Muhsam knew 
also that a vile murder had been com¬ 
mitted. A few months later, we received 
a detailed report, which appeared in the 
illegal newspaper The Black Front, con¬ 
cerning [he occurrences immediately pre¬ 
ceding Muhsam’s death. Whoever has 
been in custody in Germany knoivs what 
was meant by the official report 
“Com mi tied Suiddc**- 

Miihsam’s Death 

I would like to reproduce an account 
given me by a friend of mine who shared 
Muhsam*s imprisoninenc. He wrote: 

“With Erich Miihsam I often talked, 
and came to like him very much. In 
the prison of Sonnenberg he was never 
left alone. He had to live through 
dreadful days there; nearly every day he 
was beaten. One day Miihsam and the 
former deputy to the Berlin Diet, 
Kasper, had to dig their graves in the 


middle of the prison court-yard with 
large coal shovels. While both comrades 
were being tortured in this way, we 
other prisoners had to form a drde 
round them. It nearly broke our hearts. 
One of our comrades said to the cruel 
S.A. bandits: ‘You criminals, here is 
my breast—shoot me. You are sadists 
and not human beings.* This comrade 
was immediately taken away. When 
Miihsam and Kasper had finished the 
digging they were told: ‘We won't shoot 
you to-day; that death would be fat too 
easy-* Alter this occurrence Miihsam 
endeavoured to get a transfer from 
Sonnenberg. A short time afterwards 
his death was reported in the press. 
Tortured to the point of desperation, 
and then a cowardly murder, this ivas 
the fate of our comrade Erich 
Muhsam 1** 

Miihsam had won our hearts, and it 
w'as a precious surprise for me when at 
Christmas, 1945, my wife gave me a 
picture of him. To avoid unnecessary 
danger I used to remove this picture from 
the wall in special circumstances and hide 
it behind the chest of drawers. But 
once, after the visit of my comrade Otto 
Schuster, who had come to see the picture, 
1 got so annoyed ai this game of hidtitg 
that I swore not to remove the - picture 
any more. The next day my fate w^as 
sealed. The secret police arrived, and 
their first move was towards the picture, 
“Who is this?** w-as their first question, 
“A 'good friend of mine/* I replied. The 



PRIMITIVE FOLK 

A BOOK AND A FILH 

A SOUTH SEA DIARY, by S, H, 
Powell, Feguinii, 1 / 

The Eskimos and the South Sea 
Islanders alike have become subjects for 
romantic thought on the pan of Western 
organs; the Eskimo in his igloo is 
usuaUy a slightly comic figure, the South 
Sea Islander a noble and enviable savage 
living in complete idleness while the coco¬ 
nuts and breadfruit drop down from the 
trees to feed him. Both views are com¬ 
pletely wrong; nevertheless, the lives of 
the Eskimos and the Polynesians have a 
great deal to teach us, both sociologically 
and in the realm of the values of ordinary 
human intercourse. The reprinting of a 
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bonk and the revival of a film that give 
some really honest attention to these 
matters, are therefore to be welcomed as 
contributions to a balanced social outlook. 

The author of A South Sea Diary went 
to Tahitij and took a coconut plantation. 
Instead^ however^ of cultivating it with 
hired labour in the European way, he 
entered into a relationship with a 
native gtrl and lived in the Tahitian 
mannerj cultivaiing his own plantation 
and mixing freely with native society. 
As a result his book contains some very 
illuminating observations on Tahitian life 
and the freedom of personal activity which 
is its charateristic feature. 

The Tahitians are fortunate among 
the South Sea Islanders in having failed 
to succumb to any great extent to the 
influence of the missionaries. They are 
ncmiinally Cbristian, but have not let it 
interfere m any way with their rational 
attitude towards life; they worry very 
little about marriage, and* if common 
ownership as a whole has died away, 
community of property within the family 
still remains. The vrriter makes some 
shrewd observations on the artificiality of 
mechanical civilisation, and the corrupting 
power of money values, as showm in their 
impact on the peoples of the South Seas. 
He also draws an interesting comparison 
betw^een South Sea Islanders, like the 
Pitcairner a, who really submitted to 
Christian dogma, and the Tahitians with 
their freer attitude. The Fitcaimers, in 
reaaion against their reli^on, develop 
a really pathological sexuality, while the 
sexual relations of the Tahitians are 
natural and unexaggerated. 

NANOOK OF THE NORTH, London 

pavilion. 

More than a glimpse of a harsher and 
more primitive form of communal life is 
given by Flaherty’s film, Nanook of the 
North, which has just been revived. 
Flaherty escaped from the sham back¬ 
grounds of Hollywood into the real frozen 
north, and went to live among the 
Eskimos, so as to record their real day to 
day life. The result was one of the first 
documentary films; it is stili one of the 
best of its class, devoting itself to des¬ 
cribing a real secdon of human life, 
without sentimentality or padding. The 
Bskimos are shown in their hard daily life 
of hunting, fishing, building snow huts, 
in their own frozen land. Perhaps not 
sufficient attention is given to their actual 
social organisation—the film is concerned 
merely with one family, and we are told 
nothing of the interestingly libertarian and 
communist relationships which exist in the 
krger units of Eskimo society. But the 
regular tasks of obtaining food and shelter 
in these miserable wastes is shown very 
amply, and one is left with an admiration 
—almost envy^—for these people who can 
seem so much more contented with their 
simple life than the itiajoriiy of prosperous 
civilised people and who manage with 
such scanty means to order their lives with 
such a specialized capability, 

G.W. 


Alac Ci-flig: "THE VOICE OF MERLIN", 
The Rirtune Press^ 7/6, 

Alec Craig, better known for his books, 
Sex and Revolution and The Banned 
Books of England, here tells in verse form 
the story of Merlin, But he makes it also 
the story of Arthur, the legendary first 
king of a united Britain. In a highly 
personal treatment of the theme, he con¬ 
trives to discuss matters of politics, of w'ar, 
and of the relationship between the sexes, 
which are extremely relevant to our own 
time. That this is intentional is indiceted 
by the author in his preface, and his 
treatment adds to the perennial interest 
which is intrinsic to the legendary tale. 
Altogether an agreeable volume. 

J.H. 


official w'as not satisfied with this:, and 
w^ent to my neighbours to see he 

could find out. His success was niJ,, and 
he had to be content with **A good friend 
of mine/* With the picture and some 
books under his atm, he climbed with me 
into the car, for a iourney w'hich was to 
end only in May, 1945. Muhsam played 
a fateful role in my trial, and to-day I 
am still grateful to the judge who redted 
Muhsam*s poem, ^'Long Jive the noble 
warrior tribe I” If I say to-day that Eri<^ 
Muhsam*s life was a deciding factor in 
my own, I am not exaggecadng. 

Aiany a comrade could not understand 
why Muhsam preferred to remain in Ger¬ 
many although he was already in posses¬ 
sion of a ticket for abroad. Erich hated 
nothing more than avoiding danger, when 
his conscience opposed it. 

Let us remember the usual criticisms 
of the bourgeois and even left-wing press 
about his person, which found expression 
in the most contemptuous terms, such as 
‘‘coffee-house philosopher*’ and “ideal 
anarchist**. Not even with the report of 
his death did they honour the truth, but 
instead transformed him into a “social- 
democratic writer*'. A soda! democrat of 
all ihings^when he had poured out his 
scorn at them in his poem, “The 
revolutionary'*. 

We old comrades knew the drcum- 
stances that sealed his doom. The 
Munich hostage murder, of which 
Miihsam could not approve, w*as revenged 
on his person. As always, it was the 
tragedy of anarchist fighters to pay other 
people's bills. 

The Mtinich Rising 

For taking part in the Munich rising, 
he was sentenced to a long term of hard 
labour, of which he served more than four 
years. Fart of his sentence w^as remitted 
under the amnesty. 

The Red Aid had a valuable co-worker 
in Muhsam, In Max Holz’s fight for 
liberty, io the campaign against the offidal 
murder of Sacco and Vanzetti, eveiy- 
where, when it \vas a question of mobilis¬ 
ing the workers in the fight for socialism, 
he stood in front. 

Whoever had the opportunity of hearing 
Muhsam speak w'ill never forget the ex¬ 
perience. At anti-militarist meetings he 
casligated most strongly the position of the 
soda 1-democrats. 

Later, his plays appeared, first Judas, 
the history of a betrayal, and then his 
well-known play on Sacco and Vanzetti. 
In reading his magazine Fanal, one 
learned to value the realism of his ariLcies, 
and there w'ls no problem he could not 
tackle in a masterly fashion. One of his 


last works was The Liberation of Society 
from the State, in W’hich, as a pupil of 
Gustav Landaucr, he contributed valuably 
to the discussion of the problem of 
socialism and the state. In an article 
called Bismarxhm, he pointed out the 
devastating consequences of the Marxist 
dogmas. At his SQlh birthday there 
appeared a volume called Collections, 
which gave a valuable survey of 
his literary and poetic w'orks. Erich 
Miihsam was a courageous fighter in the 
struggle for freedom and agaimt the op- 
‘pression and exploitation of the inter¬ 
national proletariat. To work in his 
spirit should be our future task. 


On Bravery’ 


I vpill conclude by quoting some of 
Muh5am*s own Avords on the subject of 
bravery: 

“It is not he who is forced into 
danger that is brave, nor he who runs 
towards danger wantonly, but only he 
who takes on himself because of his 
beliefs what his conscience demands. 
Therefore do not praise dangerous deeds, 
and the glory of an upright conscience 
will arise. The bravery of unconditional 
acknowledgement does not need any 
danger, just as it will not allow itsdf 
to be frightened by it. Whoever seeks 
danger for worldly honour is brave be¬ 
came he fears the judgment of the 
w'orld. The truly brave man does not 
fear any judgment but that of his own 
conscience. Bravery is ruthless right¬ 
doing, it is unquestioning submission to 
self-re cognised morals. Whoever obeys 
an external moral code, whoever follows 
commands which crush his owm cons¬ 
ciousness of good and evil, is not 
brave, even if his deeds are equal to 
those which the world praises as heroic. 
To fight without the motive in one's 
heart, only to avoid recriminations and 
punishment, is to be brave because of 
cowardice, it is to shield the lack of 
courage with courage. 

“The courage of death, which dares 
everything even when there is no pros¬ 
pect of saving life, has nothing to do 
with bravery. Not for the sake of 
living or dying is it seemly to be brave, 
but for the sake of conscience and 
humanity, 

“When the time comes^—and it must 
come, for it is dawming already and the 
world is pregnant with it'—the lime 
when the fight of the people is for 
moral values and their consdousness 
supplies the weapons, only then can 
bravery come to its true recognition. 
Because then it will be revealed that the 
fighting man is only brave when the 
tsuse for w'hich he fights is at the 
same time his own personal cause and 
that of humanity. 

W.R, 


CEivsoRS nm wild: 


'jpHE latest news in the world-wide 
morality drive comes from South 
Africa, where copies of the works of 
Francois Rabelais, one of the classic 
French authors, have been seized by 
the customs aythoritics at Port 
Elizabeth on grounds of indecency. 

Rabelais's masterpiece, Gargmtua 
tmd Pantagnid is, of course, one of 
the most amusing books in literary 
history, as well as being a masterpiece 
of Style, and the seventeenth century 
English translation of Urquhart, which 
is probably the one that has been 
seized, has the rare distinction of 
being almost better than the original. 
It had a very profound influence on 
Joyce in Ulysses and his subsequent 
work. Bur it has also a particular 
interest for anarchists, and at the 
same time an added reason to be un¬ 
popular with reactionaries, in that 
Rabelais was an early libertarian 
thinker. The motto of his philosophy 
was "Do what you will! ”, and in his 
little fantasy of the Abbey of 
Thelcme, he envisages a community 
of men without laws, based merely 
on freedom and mutual trust, and puts 
forward the fundamentally anarchist 
point of view that men are made vio¬ 
lent and evil by force, and that if they 
were allowed tp develop in freedom 
they would naturally tend to live in 
peace and justice. 

This action of the South African 
government is, of course, merely part 
of a general campaign in many coun¬ 
tries against work that offends the 
dictates of conventional morality. 
Such Catholic countries as Ireland 
have long had enormous lists of ban¬ 
ned books, taken from the papal 
Index, while in England it was only 
recently that Ulysses could be pub¬ 
lished, in a suitably expensive edition, 
and such books as Lawrence’s Lady 
Chatterley^s Lmer and Miller^s Tropic 
of Cancer remain on the banned list 
and have to be smuggled into the 


country by those who wish to read 
them. From Australia conies the 
mews that Lautreamont's Lay of 
Maldorar has been seized by the 
police, while in America a large num¬ 
ber of books are still intercepted by 
the Customs or postal authorities. 
Perhaps the most startling example of 
this moralistic censorship has been the 
recent action against Henry Miller 
in France, which at one time was 
regarded as an example of tolerance 
in a dark world. Now, however, the 
combined Communist and Catholic 
Puritanism has started a campaign 
of bigotry even there, and while 
Miller was tolerated so long as his 
works appeared in English only, their 
recent translation in French and the 
popularity they have achieved has 
scared the authorities so much that 
they arc attempting to ban his works 
in both languages. 

Nor is the drive against literary 
freedom carried on wholly in the field 
of moral censorship. There is^also 
a determined tendency to interfere 
with the freedom of the critic. This 
has long been exercised in a veiled 
way by advertisers in various period¬ 
icals, but a more sinister gesture was 
that of Metro-Goldwyn-Maycr in try¬ 
ing to interfere with a B.B.C. film 
critic's freedom of expression. In a 
recent libel action, arising out of this 
incident, M.G.M. lost their case, but 
they have by no means thrown in the 
sponge, as has been shown by their 
lodging an appeal. 

All these are signs of a tendency 
towards totalitarianism of expression 
as well as opinion. We are not far 
off the “degenerate art” campaigns of 
the Nazis or the party-lining of art 
by the Soviet authorities, when such 
incidenis take place. They should be 
resisted by every possible attempt to 
enforce the freedom of the written and 
spoken word, which is, after all, the 
foundation of more concrete freedoms. 


FREEDOM 

m HLM IMPORTS CUT 

Perhaps the austerity cut in 
American films is not of great im¬ 
portance. But the likely effects of 
it on British film production will serve 
to illustrate how the universality of 
capitalism makes any arbitrary move 
rebound almost as much against the 
mover as against those competitors 
who are aimed at. 

It is inevitable that the American 
industry will retort by banning 
English films-—closing their American 
market in fact. Now, I am informed 
by a worker in the industry that it 
costs about £300,000 to make an 
average film in England. About 
£200,000 are expected to be re¬ 
couped in England; the remaining 
£100,000 is sought in the receipts 
from showings abroad—that is, in the 
Dominions and America. The loss 
of the American market is therefore 
serious, and will result m attempts to 
cut down the cost of film production* 
But even then the home market will 
not provide all the receipts to cover 
costs, some of which must still be 
sought abroad—but still abroad minus 
America, 

Then there is another serious dis¬ 
ability. The British film industry 
cannot provide enough output of 
films to supply the needs of the 
cinemas in country. These will 
Therefore look around for old films— 
in short—the quality (as the present- 
day picture-goer understands it) of 
cinema entertainment will go down. 
Thus box office receipts wilffaH, and 
since it is box office receipts which 
provide the basic finance for the pro¬ 
duction of films, the home industry 
will be proportionately crippled. 

Thus the effect of the American 
film cuts W'ill not be what the 
optimists think—^a great oppormnit}’' 
for British films. If the foregoing 
analysis is correa, it will mean a de¬ 
cline in the standard of film enter¬ 
tainment and a slackened interest in 
the cinema. And it will demonstrate 
once more how ’ tightly the meshes 
of capitalism are drawn, and how little 
play is given to those who imagine 
they pull the strings. 
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SHELLEY OX MARRIAGE 



A Lost Cause ? 

Dear Comrades* 

Ed dosed my a nnua 1 subscri p tion for 
Freedom. Ii is the only paper that I 
entertain at the present linie, yei I am 
fully convinced that anarchism is a lost 
cause. There are two chief factors that 
dehniiely control and shape the lives of 
mankind^ namely, ^Vorking-class ignor¬ 
ance^’ and “upper-class power'*. There is 
not a revolutionary organisation in exist¬ 
ence that can even hope to combat these 
wo human forces. Governments are 
placed in power at one time* then kicked 
out of office by the ignorant masses who 
Icnow not what they do, poor fools, I 
have lived long enough to remember the 
glorious promises of the socialists of 40 
3 *ears ago, and to witness the pitiable 
grovelling of the socialist leaders to 
royally, and to hnandal bosses. I am 
of the opinion that anarchism is unable 
to eradicate these two great forces from 
the set-up of human ways of life. The 
past and present generations have so 
formulated and consolidated highways of 
llumnn procedure that the future gener¬ 
ations are predestined and. condemned to 
traverse them in the years to come. The 
game of life is a farce, yet most 
iasdnating and pitiable. 

A,E.D. 

[ir# do fior agree unrh rhh pessimistic 
point of but welcome Ike comrade*s 

letter because it mdioaies the magyiitudc 
<of revohttiotiary Ed 5 ,] 

Blum On The Socialist 
Dilemma 

Dear Comrades. 

1 was i mere s ted to read the French 
iSodalisi leader Leon Blum’s remarks on 
the issue before sodalists—either to com* 
promise and play the poliiical game, or 
to reject political action altogether and 
admit the Anarchists were right~as 
quoted in the article from the Li^erro-jV^ 
in the las: issue of Freedom. M. Blum 
has put the logical alternatives of social- 
democratic reformism or Anarchism in a 
plain fashion before^—I recall char at the 
(Britfsh) Labour Party Conference in 1940 
"he vigorously defended the French 
Government's suppression of anti-war and 
^'unofheiar’ movements, by pointing out 
that democracy was not the freedom to 


do as one wished—“that is not democracy, 
that is anarchy”. 

Again, he silenced opposition from the 
Right at Riom, when, challenged by the 
Vichyist judges for reforms such as 
holidays with pay and shorter hours in 
the face of German rearmament, by ask¬ 
ing wliat they would have done, stating 
that France was on the verge of Revo¬ 
lution in 1936 and the “Popular Front*' 
measures successfully frustrated the revo¬ 
lution more effeciively than his accusers 
could have done. 

The logic of M. Blum in showing the 
alternatives to the workers of social- 
democracy or Anarchism—while it is a 
complete defence of his position from the 
point of view of the accusing bourgeoisie 
or the would-be left polmcian, is one that 
is most instructive to the politically cons¬ 
cious worker who has the experience to 
*aw the obvious conclusions, and it would 
be most instructive if any of our French 
comrades would compile some of M. 
Blum’s statements of this nature showing 
—what some British Labour jM.P.’s admit 
in private—that there is no half-way 
house between sheer political opportunism 
and authoritarian soda I-democracy on the 
one hand, and Anarchist revolutionism on 
the other. 

Fraternally yours, 

K.A.B. 

Marriage 

Dear Comrades, 

In view of the unremitting and 
systematic toil of Clergy, Magistracy, 
“Welfare** Workers* Professional Moralists 
and Sexologists (Reich and Hodann are 
notable exceptions) in the cause of Com¬ 
pulsive Marriage, would it not be possible 
for Freedom Press to issue either as a 
pamphlet or article in Freedom the in¬ 
spired and radiant diatribe of Shelly 
penned as a note to Section V of 
Mah (1813). His thesis, “A sj^stem could 
not well have been devised more studiously 
hostile to human happiness than mar¬ 
riage”, is as valid to-day as it was in 
Regency England and, later, in the ranks 
of Owenite Socialists, whose lineal and 
spiritual descendents accept as sacrosanct 
the institution most inimical to the 
diffusion of Hbertarfan philosophy. 

Yours fratemaliv, 

D.O. 



ism of positive institution. Law 
pretends even to govern the indis- 
ciplined wanderings of passion, to put 
fetters on the clearest deductions of 
reason, and, by appeals to the will, 
to subdue the involuntary affections 
of our nature. Love is inevitably 
consequent upon the perception of 
loveliness. Love withers under con¬ 
straint: its very essence is liberty: it 
is compatible neither with obedience, 
jealousy, nor fear: it is there most 
pure, perfect, and unlimited, where its 
votaries live in confidence, equality 
and unreserve. 

How long then ought the sexual 
connection to last? What law ought 
to specify the extent of the grievances 
which should limit its duration? A 
husband and wife ought to continue 
so long united as they love each 
other: any law which should bind 
them to cohabitation for one moment 
after the decay of their affection would 
be a most intolerable tyranny, and the 
most unworthy of toleration. How 
odious an usurpation of the right of 
private judgment should that law be 
considered which should make the 
ties of friendship indissoluble, m spite 
of the caprices, the inconstancy, the 
fallibility, and capacity for improve¬ 
ment of the human mind. And by s<t 


[TP'e tkdnk Comrade D,0., for reminding 
us of this excellmt aflack on marriage, 
^hich suffers wily htsofar as it accepts 
the bugaboo of teenercai disease which has 
been the moralises great weapon since 
Columbus. Howeverf we have no doubt 
that with the advantage of mare recent 
knowledge on this auestio?i Shelley would 
have put it into its proper proportiojjf 
and we therefore reproduce'the whole of 
his essay on this page, hi fustice. how- 
ever, it must be remarked thatt sf Shilley 
were inspired^ it was by his friend 
Godwin, the influence of whose Political 
Justice is evident m every line of Queen 
Mab.^-Ens.] 


much would the fetters of love be 
heavier and more unendurable than 
those of friendship, as love is more 
vehement and capricious, more de¬ 
pended on those delicare peculiarities 
of imagination, and less capable of 
reduction to the ostensible merits of 
the object, 

Christian Morality 

The State of society in which we exist 
is a mixture of feudal savageness and im¬ 
perfect civilization. The narrow and un¬ 
enlightened morality of the Christian 
religion is an aggravation of these evils, 
li is not even uiuil lately that mankind 
have admitted that happiness is the sole 
end of the science of eihics, as of all 
other sciences; and that the fanatical idea 
of mortifying the flesh for the love of 
God has been discarded. I have heard, 
indeed, an ignorant collegian adduce, in 
favour of Christianity, its hosiilicy to 
every wordly feeling! 

But if happiness be the object of 
morality, of all human unions and dis¬ 
unions; if the worthiness of every action 
h to be estimated by the quantity of 
pleasurable sensation it is calculated to 
produce, then the connection of the sexes 
is so long sacred as it contributes to the 
comfort of the parties, *and it naturally 
dissolved when its evils are greater than 
its benefits. There is nothing immoral in 
this separation. Constancy has nothing 
virtuous in itself, independently of th^ 
pleasure it confers, and partakes of the 
temporizing spirit of vice in proportion 
as it endures tamely moral defects of 
magnitude in the object of its indiscreet 
choice. Love is free: to promise for ever 
to love the same woman is not less 
absurd than to promise to believe the same 
creed: such a vow^, in both cases, excludes 
us from all inquiry. The language of the 
voiarist is this: The woman 1 now love 
may be infinitely inferior to many others; 
the creed I now* profess may be a mass 
of errors and absurdities; but T exclude 
myself from all future information as to 
the amiability of the one and the truth 
of the other, resolving blindly, and in 
spite of conviction, to adhere to them. 
Is this the language of delicacy and 
reason? Is the love of such a frigid heart 
of more worth than its belief? 

Hypocrisy and Hatred 

The present system of constraint 
does no more, in the majority of in stances, 
than make hypocrites of open enemies. 


Persons of delicacy and vinue, unhappily 
united to one whom they find It impossible 
to love, spend the loveliest season of their 
life in unproductive efforts to appear 
otherwise ihan they are, for the sake of 
the feelings of their partner or the w^clfare 
of their mutual offspring; those of Jess 
generosity and refinement openly avow 
their disappointTnent, and linger out the 
remnant of that union, \vhich only death 
can dissolve, in a state of incurable 
bickering and hostility. The early edu¬ 
cation of their children takes its colour 
from the squabbles of the parents; they 
are nursed in a systematic school of ill- 
humour, violence, and falsehood. Had 
they been suffered to part at the fnoment 
when indifference rendered their union 
irksome, they wrould have been spared 
many years of misery: they would have 
connected ihemselves more suitably, and 
would have found that happiness in the 
society of more congenial partners xvhich 
is for ever denied them by the despotism 
of marriage. They would have been 
separately useful and happy members of 
society, who, whilst united, were miserable 
and rendered misanthropical by misery. 
The conviction that wedlock is indissoluble 
holds out the strongest of all temptations 
to the pen^erse, they indulge with res¬ 
traint in acrimonv* and all the little 
tyrannies of domestic life, when they know 
that their victim is without appeal. If 
this connection were - put on a rational 
basis, each would be assured that habitual 
ill-temper would terminate in separation, 
ahd would check this vidous and 
dangerous propensity, 

Proslimtion is the legitimate offspring 
of marriage and its accompanying errors. 
Women, for no other crime than having 
followed the dictates of a natural appetite, 
are driven with fury from the comforts 
and sympathies of sodety. It is less venial 
than murder; and the punishment which 
is inflicted on her w^ho destroys her 
child to escape reproach is lighter than 
the Efe of agony and disease to ’which 
the prostitute is irrevocably doomed# 
Has a woman obeyed the impulse of un¬ 
erring nature;—society declares war 

against her, pitiless and eternal wan she 
must be the tame slave, she must make 
no reprisals; theirs is the right of perse¬ 
cution, hers the duty of endurance. She 
lives a life of infamy: the loud and bitter 
laugh of scorn scares her from all return. 
She dies of long and lingering disease: 
yet she is in fault, she is the criminal, 
she the forward and untamable child,— 
and society, forsooth, the pure and vir- 
(Coattnued oa page 8) 


MARRIED BLISS: TIRED 

Mrs, Katherine Franklin, 47, of In- . 
Jianapolis, drenched her husband with 
petrol, threw a match at him, and stood 
aside as he died. “I got tired of arguing 
with him,** she said. 

Mrs. Franklin’s 10 children were also 
left homeless, for their father, in his 
struggles* sei ihe house on fire. 

—AND SCARED 

A special guard was put on a prisoner 
at Kcuengamme internment camp who 
declared him an “upper SS group let^der, 
defiant and unrepentant”. Then it was 
discovered his “record” was false. He was 
hiding from his wife. 

Both from Evening Standard. 

LORD JOE ON HIGH 

Marshal Stalin 'was present at an air 
pageant, held hear Moscow- yesterday in 
celebration of Russia’s Aviation Day, says 
Moscow radio. Squadrons of planes 
■spelled out “Stalin” in formation flight. 

Latest types oF jei aircraft then took 
part in mock air battles, and the pageant 
£nd£d with a mass parachute descent. 

News Chronicle^ 4/8/47. 

AN EXAMPLE 

Definitions: 

Candidate.—A politician ’who stands for 
flvbat he thinks people will fall for. 

Evening Standard. 

★ . 

At the election of 1935 he refrained 
from putting the full rearmament pro¬ 
gramme before the cleaors. The temper 
of the country, he explained later, was too 
‘pacific** to warrant any such candour. 

The Observer^ 3/S/47, 

TRYING TO BE HELPFUL 

Mr. N. Bower (Con,, Harrow W.) said 
we should take a leaf from Russia’s book 
by trying to make available additional 
quantities of rationed goods at higher 
prices. 

People ought to be allowed to get such 
additional goods in this country if they 
were prepared to pay for them, for they 
coM get them at present in the black 
market. 

do not know if lx i$ known, but it 
js not difficult to gei clothes without 
coupons if one is prepared to pay the 
price/* Mr. tBow'er added. 

“Clothing coupons are offered for sale 
withiti the precincts of ihe Palace of 
Westminster at 2s. each, and I can tell 
the Minister of Food, if he does not know 
it, where he can get alrat>sl unlimited 
q,iiand!ies of rationed foodst’uffs, if he is 
prepared to pay the pric^* 

News Chrontclcj 7/8/47, 


Tbronj^ the Press 


ECONOMICS AND 
MOTHERHOOD 

There is general agreement, I find, with 
Dr. Robert Sutherland, who has been 
telling health experts at Oxford that 20-25 
is the ideal age for motherhood. 

Some doctors would lower the age to 
18, This makes it all the more tragic 
that economic necessity means that most 
women have children nowadays after those 
age limits have been passed, 

A Harley-street specialist told nxe to-day 
the reasons for estimating that age as the 
ideal time. It is not merely that bones 
are adult but supple and muscles are 
more elastic. 

From IS to 25, he said, a woman’s 
interest in the opposite sex is at its 
healthiest. She is toned up, feels and 
looks at her best, is not exhausted by 
years of work in factory or home and, it 
seems to her, if ony subconsciously, the 
natural and desirable thing to have 
children. 

This is ideal for the baby as w^ell as 
the mother. Babies bom to youthful 
mothers are more likely to have proper 
bone formation and be generally happier 
and healthier. 

An imponant point in their welJ-being, 
if only psychological, is that they are far 
more likely to have brothers and sisters- 
A first baby who arrived when his mother 
is 35 is obviously more likely to be an only 
child. 

• But my doctor friend stressed that these 
views are relative and general. The 
Romans fought fifteen was the ideal age; 
in Victorian times it was not unusual for 
girls of sixteen or seventeen to have 
children. 

^ With modern knowledge, he said, there 
JS no reason why a woman should not 
have an easy birih of her first baby when 
she is 35« 

Star, 6/S/47- 

Not the only way in which Capitalist 
economics conflicts with Nature. The 
lawj too, has played its part in pushing 
up the average age of motherhood. 

BIGGER AND BETTER 

The simultaneous explosion of two of 
the atom bombs which can now be 
manufactured could make the U.S. un- 
Mr, Robert HutchinT, Chan¬ 
cellor of Chicago University, said in a 
speech here. 

Evening News, 6/S/47, 


GOOD ADVICE 

Owf of our sight f We*re depressed and 
half killed with 

Your antics Oh vaiiisht the citirieii begs^ 
Go where a Board is something to build 
with. 

Go where a Sirn'u^ may lay a few eggs.. 

Take your White Papers to wrap up the 
sandwiches. 

Go where the Piers rim their heads in 
the sea, 

Go where the Commons are nice bits of 
land, which is 

Open to all for a stroll after tea. 

Go, if yoidrc riders, get horses, cut 
cackle. 

Go where the Whips in the stable are 
laid. 

Go where a Lobby’s a place for the 
sports-tackle. 

Go where Bill is a bloke or a country^ 
man’s blade. 

Go where to graft is the gardener’s 
lingo. 

Go where a racguei’s no word of 
disgrace. 

Where breaking a promise is still deemed 
a sin, go 

And give us a month with just peace 
in your place.. 

Observer, 27/7/47, 

Go to—Anarchy, in fact! 

WHO TALKS TOO 
MUCH? 

Andrei Vishinsky, Russians Deputy 
Foreign Minister, has told George Kohtch, 
former Canadian Afilltary Attache in 
Russia, why Soviet wives cannot join 
foreign husbands abroad, 

Kolitch married a Russian girl w-hile 
mxh the Canadian Embassy in 1944. 
When leaving for home he asked why he 
was not allowed to take his wife to 
Canada. 

Vishinsky replied: havq no rada! 

prejudice as to whom our vromen may 
marry. 

it*s up to us whether or not they 
leave the country. The duty of Russian 
women is to produce Soviet children—not 
children of the Canadian Government. 

“Most woman who marry foreigners 
are of the wrong type to be examples of 
Russian womanhood. They try to ex¬ 
change the hardship of building Russia 
for the ease of other countries. 

''Women talk too much and thus they 
give a wrong impression of the Soviet 
Union,” Evening Standard, 1/7/47* 


JOKE OVER 

Il*S an old Johannesburg custom to 
show the tourist looking at a gold mine, 
a brick of gold, worth perhaps £8,000, 
and tell him that if he can carry it away 
it is all his. Princess Elizabeth and the 
king are among those who have made 
the attempt unsuccessfully, 

Donald Parry, the Cambridge cricketer 
who ail but played Rugby for England 
(he was reserve titrcc times), has put an 
end to all this. 

He succeeded without any apparent 
difficulty in heaving a brick on to his 
shoulder and marching off with it. 

Agitated officials called him back and 
explained that the promise was only a 
joke. 

Standard, 5/8/47. 

MANNERS MAKYTH 
SKATERS 

If you want to go roller-skating at 
Alexandra Palace— home of television — 
you must ’wear a collar and tie, and you 
cannot skate in your shirt sleeves. 

Mr. F. Gomez, manager of Alexandra 
Palace, told me that the idea was to keep 
undesirable people out of the rink, and 
also to preserve a certain amount of 
respectability. 

But some male skaters to whom I spoke 
had other ideas! One described the rule 
as old fashioned, and another as *'being 
extremely silly, because skating is hot 
“work”. 

Mr, Gomez intends to keep up ’the ban 
and cold me there is nothing unusual 
about it, “Lots of dance halls have 
similar rules,” he says. 

Reynaldos News, 10/8/47, 

FOR YOUR 
INFORMATION 

One break with tradition which we shall 
see at the royal wedding is the bridal 
coach drawm by six dapple-greys instead 
of the stately Windsor greys of other days. 

One of the King’s representatives, I am 
told, has just been to Utrecht where he 
bought two more dapple-grey horses. 
These will be used with the six sent to 
the King last year by Queen Wilhelmina 
as a victory gift. 

Traditional Windsor greys are now few. 
The Royal stables have been cut by two- 
ihirds since 1939, and the dozen or so left 
will he required for other Royal carriages. 

Star, 6/8/47. 

As if you cared! 


WHAT HOPES ? 

“I must make the frank statement that 
1 do not think there is a hope of getti3g_ 
them out/* said Mr. Bevin in Parliament 
yesterday when asked about British ’wives 
in the Soviet Union- 

He told Cmdr. J. F, W. Maitland 
(Con.j Horn castle) chat while the British 
Government had every sympathy with the 
w'ives ihe Government could not under¬ 
take to pay on their behalf the Soviet 
tax levied for childlessness, if indeed they 
w^ere called upon to pay such a tax. 

News Chronicle, 7/8/47. 

Whai hopes for peace if even such 
an affair as this cannot be achieved?, 

IS YOUR JOURNEY 
REALLY NECESSARY ? 

Thirty men will walk 200 miles from 
Bishop*s Stortford, Herts, to the shrine 
of Our Lady of Walsingham, Norfolk, 
and back, next month, carrying an 8fu 
cross of ash weighing 901b. 

Afterwards the cross wiU be erected In 
Bishop’s Stortford as a memorial. 

Evening Standard, 2$/7/4^7* 

THAT WOMAN AGAIN 

Ten people have been detained for 
questioning following incidents during 
Sen ora Peron*s tours here. A tomato 
was thrown at Senora Peron*s car in 
Berne and stones were thrown in Lucerne. 
To-day Senora Peron was going to Sc. 
Moritz* Evening News, 

ACCOMMODATING 

Although Eskimos live on fish and seal 
meat and never touch bread, the religious 
are obliged under pain of heresy, to ask 
Heaven each day for their *'daily bread*'. 
To overcome this paradoxical situation the 
Vicar of Christ, Pope Pius XII, has 
issued a Papal Bull (Decree) for the 
benefit of Catholic Ekimos. 

In fulure when Eskimos recite their 
Paicr Noster (The Lord's Prayer), liey 
will ask for their "daily fish" instead of 
the mysierious "bread**. 

Newt Review, 14/8/47. 

VOTE FOR WHAT 7 

About 6,000 negroes, expected to vote 
in io-morrow*s Mississippi Democratic 
primary election, must, under a new State 
law, swear their disapproval of Federal 
anti-lynch laws and Federal law^s helping 
them to vote. 

About 12,000 negroes are registered to 
vote in Mississippi—which has more than 
1 ,000,000 negroes. 

Heroes in Mississippi voted for the 
first lime in sizeable numbers last year. 

Some later testified that they were 
bullied after expressing a desire to cast 
their ballots. Evening Standard, 5/8/47. 

Ain’t Democracy grand? 














Are You Spiv-Conscious? 


FREEDOM 


In the last coupk of years the spiv 
seems to have been steadily claiming the 
public attention. Some reference to spivs 
may now be heard daily on the lips of 
the most conventional people^ the national 
press now prints the word remarkably 
frequently, and without inverted commas; 
the Prime Minister recently announced 
that pan of H.M> governments future 
policy consisted of ihc elimination of 
‘‘drones and spivs**. He did not define 
either term—there might have been a 
heated and personal controversy in the 
House if he had. 

What is this figure who has come so 
much in the limelight, and who lives^ as 
it were, on the fringe of everyone's con¬ 
sciousness? Sotrie attempts have been 
made to define him, but such definitions 
tend to be contradictory and, moreover, 
unable to explain the sudden appearance 
of the spiv as a public figure* The word 
‘spiv* itself is of dubious etymology. Ten 
years ago it was a liule-knowm word in 
cockney slang meaning nothing more than 
a professional thief. To-day, who can 
say exactly what it symbolizes in the 
public mind? Figures which take a sud¬ 
den and powerful hold on the general 
consciousness and imagination have a not 
inconsiderable significance. 

The all-pervasive influence of the 
spivvy world was shown recently in an 
amusing instalment of "Jan's JournaT* in 
the Evemni Standard. Jan, the farmer, 
related how his bank manager (and local 
J,P.) pressed him to supply black-market 
milk, how a touring dealer invited him to 
sell eggs profitably but illegally, how^ the 
local police sergeant blackmailed ‘him to 
supply black-iparket cream, and how when 
he unburdened his soul to the Joe?I vicar 
about all these rnany temptations to illegal 
profit, the man of God promptly outbid 
the egg-dealing spiv in an offer for the 
eggsJ 

The modern spiv, it seems, is not the 
humdrum thief in the old sense, but one 
who is seeking to profit by evading the 
numerous controls which affect our lives 
so closely to-day. Spivs w'ork the black- 
market, they deal in profitable goods in 
jhort supply, they manufacture and sell 
identity cards, discharge papers, etc,, they 
run the various gambling rackets, and still 
continue the old lines of forging cheques, 
picking pockets, raiding shopSj etc. The 
spiv type has always been w'ith us; it is 
only in these recent years of tightening 
State control, however, that he has become 
an outstanding public figure. Respectable 
citizens like the banker and the clergyman 
find that they too are impelled to indulge 
in spivvv tactics when their personal 
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comfort is affected, Tlte erstwhile thiefj 
low^ and contemptible, i» now becoming a 
figure to envy and emulate in his modern 
guise of the spiv. The spiv is uncon¬ 
cerned with controls, he does not bother 
to fill up forms, he evades conscription, 
he does not queue up at ihe labour ex¬ 
change, his clothes are colourful, his sex 
life is not austere, he holds in contempt 
the whole dreary business which is 
associated with ‘‘honest work*’ to-day. No 
wnmder the spiv has become a much dis¬ 
cussed figure; he has become, in fact, a 
popular figure in the true sense of the 
word- The man in the street, reacting to 
the same old exploitation of his labour 
plus the added dreariness of increasing 
regimentation by the State, is naturally 
coming to regard the spiv with envy and 
admiration. He too will act spivvy if he 
can; it seems the natural way of avoiding 
the full weight of the State’s exploitation 
of the individual. 

In byegone capitalist society, few men 
cared to or dared to avoid economic ex- 
ploiration of their labour by becoming 
professional thieves, bur under the new 
economic and political system w'hich is 
being ushered in. a great many people 
are prepared to take the way of the spiv. 
Government and Trades Union dignitaries 
are well aware of this, and hence the 
drive against “drones and spivs’* (which 
no-onc imagines to include the bour¬ 
geoisie who live on unearned income). 
We have yet to have an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment or a pronouncement of a High 
Court Judge to define just what a spiv 
is. Perhaps it is being left purposely 
vague in order that anyone the auihorities 
dislike may be dubbed a spiv- 

Mr, John Sands, late of Scotland Yard 
"faig Jive” is clamouring for a veritable 
police carte bla7iche to stamp out the spiv. 
He writes in a recent newspaper article: — 
*T would have a routine notification 
of ihe local Labour exchanges, but I 
strongly advocate immediate police 
action at both ends of the enquiry and 
a short circuiting of all official channels, 
for in the capture of the spiv ‘time is 
of the essence of the contract*. They 
are wily and elusive birds to catch, and 
swift action is needed, 

"That, in my opinion, is the only 
procedure likely to be effective in roping 
in the spivs to do a real day*s work 
instead of their present worse-than- 
useless occupation. 

"For, remember, these people cannot 
be run down and arrested as criminals. 
They are careful not to break—osten¬ 
sibly, a least—any criminal law, so that 
the cask of tracking and arresting them 
is very much more difficult than in the 
case of the crook,” 

You do not need to break any law, 
therefore, to be a spiv; you can be 
subjected to "tracking and arresiing” by 
the police simply because they say you 
are one—so demands ex-superintendne 
Sands. 

It would be a gross over^simplification 
to suggest that the Labour Government 
has given rise to the spiv; it would be 
nearer the mark to say that the Labour 
Government and the spiv are both sym- 
toms of the same trend, the trend of 
increased direct State control. Many 
people think that if the State succeeds in 
consolidating a real totalitarian grip over 
the community, the spiv will be done for. 
This is a very mistaken idea; the more 
bureaucratic control there is, the more the 
the spiwy way of life becomes an 
avenue of escape to a large number of 
people. 

In a recent article entitled “Hew Forms 
of Resistance in Russia^* {Freedom^ 
J/S/47) the writers, Rainer and Camine, 
revealed some remarkable facts about the 
degree of ‘fiddling* which the average 
Russian w'orker engages in to-day to make 
life tolerable. The Russian State, having 
brutally suppressed most of the usual 
forms of working mens* defence and re¬ 
sistance, the w'orkers were now forced to 
resort to an oblique line of resistance, 
constantly evading anything like hard 
W'ork for their exploiter, the State, and 
making various forms of ‘fiddling* and 
black market dealing their real occupation. 





SQUATTERS MOVE AGAIN 


The squatter movement continued to 
show sporadic signs of life wffiich demon¬ 
strate that the great example of last 
autumn is by no means lost on the home¬ 
less. In Shropshire last w^eck, for instance, 
seven families moved into some of the fifty 
empty huts in the military camp at 
Donnington, making their way through 
the fences w^hen the sentries* backs were 
turned. Up to the time of writing, no 
attempt has been made to evict them; 
the soldiers have not interfered with them, 
and the only action taken by the 
auihorities against them has been the cut¬ 
ting off of the electric light. 

Meanwhile, at Bentky, near Doncasierj 
the authorities are attempting to evict 352 
squatters who occupy a hostel which the 
Ministry of Works are demanding for the 
accommodation of pit trainees^ including 
a number of Poles. 

The County Court Judge has-, naturally 
enough, decided in favour of ihe Crown, 
and ordered the squatters to kave within 
four weeks. The .squatters, who in any 
case have nowhere else to go, are pre¬ 
paring to resist the decision, and are cat¬ 
ling for help on the local trades union 
rank-and-file. They have held meetings 


and demonstrations, and seem to be 
determined to stand thdr ground. The 
only feature w^hich matred their attitude 
has been a cenain amount of prejudice 
against the Poles as such; clc;irly the Poles 
cannot help the fact that the authorities 
wish to evict the squatters, and the whole 
question of using the hostel for trainees 


is no doubt for the most part an e.xcuse 
for this eviction. In any case, by falling 
for the propaganda of racial prejudice, the 
workers always do harm to their owm 
cause and play into the hands of the 
ruling class. It is not the Poles, but 
the authorities who should receive the un¬ 
diluted resistance of the squatters. 


The writers of this article on Russia 
commen ted that the resista nee of the 
Russian workers is without any apparent 
ideological consciousness. That is to be 
expected, and the same goes for our own 
spiv type of individual’s actions. The 
spiv is subversive in tendency, a practical 
enemy of the State, but whhout consdous 
revolutionary will. From the anarchist 
point of view, the spiv has some merit; 
he is less willing to be used as a tool 
of the Slate machine than is the average 
‘honest’ working man, but on the other 
hand he is not a dependable factor in 
building up direct revolutionary opposition. 
It is our task, therefore, to see that our 
propaganda presents people with a prac¬ 
tical alternative to mere ‘spiving and fid¬ 
dling* when faced with the formidable 
w'eighr of State monopoly. The spiv quite 
rightly seeks to assure for himself com¬ 
fort, personal freedom and a bit of fun; 
this he hopes to achieve by evading the 
restrictions of a stupid, drab and.hypo¬ 
critical system. The anarchist can ensure 
these natural rights for everyone, by 
destroying the system itself. 

G. 


A DIFFERENT CRISIS! 


Y OU ARE probably just as fired of tfie 
word "cmis" as we are, but we should 
[ite for a momenl to draw your attea- 
lion to a different crisis from the one you 
have beer; h&afing so much about lately. 

Evary four or five woets fho Freedom Press 
group holds a debate, not on the state 
of the nation, but on the state of Freedom 
Press, and wo can assure you that U is 
a pretty depressing buimets lo discover 
every time that we are rather moro in debt 
than before. Depressing because it means 
that our worit cannot develop as we should 
tike^—and as we think you would like, loo. 

All this year we have produced only one 
new booklet. Not because we have no 
writers, no ideas, no enthusiasm, or no 
ability; but because we have tio money, 
Wa are prepared to do all the work of 
productlofi^-are you prepared to share e 
fittle of the cost and assist if ,poSiible wiih 
the distribution? If you distribute a few 
copies of FREEDOM, could you not have a 
lit He collection, say once a month among 
those readers? We are not as^kiog much*-* 


a few coppers REGULARLY from every 
reader who thinks that the work of 
Freedom Press is worth doing, will make alt 
the difference between our being able to 
go ahead with that work, or being in a 
state of perpetual crisis. 

Press Fund 

Gt. Yarmouth; L-F.B. 4A; Anon 2/6: 
Anon 2/6; Putney: W.G.A. £1/0/0; Thorofoo 
Heath: LH. 4/-: Bradford: N N. 4/-; 
L Ham: £.P_ 8d.: Blackpool: K,8. 4/3: 
Anon 2/8; London; H.S. SA; London: L 8i 
Dj 2A; Catford: D.E.S, 2/6; Anon 2^6: 
Coventry; A.S. 8/6; Anon S/-; London; 
E.L.D, 2/-: Addiostone: C.S, 2/-: Vallejo, 
CaL; J,N. SAr Anon 2A: Carlton. Victoria: 
J.W.F. lOA. 


Previously acknowledged 
mj TOTAL TO DATE 


£4 II 
£241 7 


£245 13 1 


ANARCHIST SUMMER SCHOOL 
An Anarchist Summer School will be held in Hampstead, 
London over the weekend of September 6th and 7th. A limited 
amount of accommodation will be available for comrades out of 
London, but enquiries must be made IMMEDIATELY as time 
is already short. 

A programme will be available on application to:— 

PIP WALKER, 

5, Villas On The Heath, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


How to deal with Bureaucrats! 


Til En^lund >ve nre very voniiciouSi of 
Huffcring from a p]aji;ue of uoivanted 
civil servants. In other eoimtrics it is 
much the same, and at least one French 
to^vit hfls found the cittentions of the 
tax collector so irksome that its inhabi¬ 
tants have resorted to direct action to 
rid themselves of this nuisance, 

Chalons-sur-Saone, Hcctirdin|£ to an 
account in the *Veiv' 1'ork was 

iifillcted with a tax collector who made 
a particular nuisance of himself: 

*‘Hc would ring up delinquents in the 
middle of the niftht, bad|^er them at their 
places of employment, write them scur¬ 
rilous letters and, in several instonces, 
threaten exposure of a eitEzen*s extra¬ 
marital attachments if he didn't come 
across with the tax without further 


delay. 

“A ^roup of the persceuted compared 
tioCes and determined on reprisals- They 
constructed a strong wooden caj|C, in¬ 
serted the obnoxious eotiector into lit 
attached a siftii to the bars reading 
“Wild rode him through Iowa 

atop fi hearse, and then dumped hinij. 
cage and all, into the Saone River. 
The jgendarmeric fished him out, altnost 
drowned, 

“The embattled cilice nii 'ivill be 
prosecuted for attempted murder. But 
not one takes that seriously-^—any 
magistrate imposing smtcnoc wouJif 
probably get the same treatment. The 
tax colJcclor, who is slowly recoveringr 
will take up another profession—far, far 
away." 


SHELLEY ON MARRIAgE 


f Continued from page 7) 
tuotis matron, who casts her as an 
abortion from her undefiled bosom! 
Socieiy avenges herself on the criroinais 
of her own creation; she is employed in 
ana the missing the vice to-day, which 
yesterday she was the most zealous to 
teach. Thus is formed one-tenth of the 
population of London: meanwhile the evil 
is two-fold. Young men, excluded by the 
fanatical idea of chastity from the society 
of modest and accomplished w^omen, 
asscsciate with these vicious and miserable 
beings, destroying thereby all those ex 


be promiscuous: on the contrary, it 
appears, from the relation of parent to 
child, that this union is generally of long 
diiraiionj and marked above all others with 
generosiiy and self-devotion. But this is 
a subject which k is perhaps premature 
to discuss. That which will result from 
the abolition of marriage will be natural 
and right; because choice and change will 
be exempted from restraint. 

In fact, religion and moralityj as they 
now stand, compose a practical code of- 
misery and servitude: the genius of 
human happiness must tear every leaf 


quisite and delicate sensibilities whose^ from the accursed book of God ere man 
existence cold-hearted wordlings have can read the inscription on his heart, 

denied; annihilating all genuine passion. How would morality, dressed up in stiff 

and debasing that to a selfish feeling which stays and finery, start from her own dis-^ 

is the excess of generosity and devoted- gusting image should she look in the 

ness. Their body and mind alike crumble mirror of nature 1 

into a hideous wreck of humanity; idioL^ 
and disease become perpetuated In their 
miserable offspring, and distant gener¬ 
ations suffer from the bigoted morality of 
thdr forefathers. Chastity is a monkish 
and evangelical superstition, a greater foe 
to natural temperance e'^n than uniruel- 
leaual sensuality; it strikes at the root of 
all domestic happiness, and consigns more 
than half the human race to misery, that 
some few may monopolize according to 
law. A system could not welt have been 
devised more studiously hostile to human 
happiness than marriage. 


Abolish Marriage 

T conceive that from the abolitiOh of 
marriage, the fit and natural arrangement 
of sexual connection would result, I by- 
no means assert that the intercourse would 
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